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Written for THE SILENT WORKER. 


THE REV. THOMAS ARNOLD. 


CPOHE subject of our portrait, the 
AN v) Reverend T. Arnold, was born 
S* on April 28th, 1816, in the 
Moravian Settlement at Gracehill, 
Co. Antrim, Ireland. The Arnolds, 
however, are not of Irish nationality, 
for they trace their descent from three 
English brothers who went over to 
Ireland with King William III’s army 
in 1690, and asa reward for their 
services in the wars received a grant 
of land at Ulster. Young Arnold was 
brought up in the simple faith and 
customs of the Moravian community, 
as well as in his father’s business of 
ecabinet- making and joinery. Fond 
of literary pursuits and of studious 
habits, he attracted the notice of the 
rector of the parish, under whose in- 
fluence he ultimately joined the Es- 
tablished Church. So interested did 
this good friend become in Arnold, 
that he offered to send him to one of 
the Universities, a kindness the stern 
necessities of life obliged him, much 
to his sorrow, to decline, so he con- 
tinued to assist his elder brother 
Samuel at the business, which their 


mastership of one of the principal 
British Institutions, then newly foun- 
ded. Mr. Arnold had, however, for 
some time been out of sympathy with 
the church, and as the holder of such 
a position was expected to be a mem- 
ber of that communion and teach its 
creed, he decided to sacrifice so prom- 
ising an opening rather than, as he 
thought, violate his conscience. 

Mr. Arnold then formally joined 
the Congregationalists, and soon after 
left Doncaster to undergo a course of 
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and undertook the oral education of 
the son of a wealthy and prominent 
colonist, and when considerations of 
health compelled Mr. Arnold in a year 
to return tothe old country, the voung 
fellow accompanied him thither and 
remained a couple of vears with him 
at Northampton. In this town Mr. 
Arnold took up his residence in 1860 
as pastor of the historic Doddridge 
Chapel, and has lived there ever since. 

Mr. Arnold’s more recent and more 
important career as a teacher and 


in speech and language, butaiso, after 
nine years, of enabling him to pass 
the Cambridge University Local 
Examinations. These examinations, 
which are highly esteemed, it should 
be explained were instituted by the 
University with the object of provid- 
ing a standard test of the secondary 
education commonly given in the 
high class schools all over England 
and are open to all scholars comply- 
ing with the required conditions as to 
age and subjects. Four years later 
Mr. Arnold had the still greater pleas- 
ure of seeing his pupil pass the Matri- 
culation examination of the Univer- 
sity of London, which, it may be 
remarked, is of a standard scarcely 
inferior to that for the B.A. degree, 
and on that account is looked upon by 
many students as in itself an end. 
Mr. Farrar’s successes were all the’ 
more remarkable as he was the first 
case known of a deaf-mute competing 
on equal terms with the hearing inan 
English University examination. 
Circumstances did not permit him to 
proceed for the degree. These results 
of Mr. Arnold’s success as a teacher 
at a time when the higher education 
of the deaf in England was still in a 


very backward state excited much in- 
terest, and naturally brought him to 
the front in the profession. They 
were also the means of bringing him 


father had imade over to him. Samuel | 
Arnold had as an apprentice a deaf, 
and dumb lad from the Claremont | 
Institution at Dublin, in whom Ar- | 


nold became deeply interested, and 
thus originated his life-long attach- 
ment to the deaf. 

As he grew older, Arnold’s craving 
for something better than manual 
work led him to take up mission 
work in Manchester, but not finding 
it altogether congenial, he about 1840 
applied for and obtained the post of as- 


sistant teacher at the Doncaster In-| 


stitution for the Deaf, then under the 
mastership of Charles Baker. At his 
desire Arnold studied the various 
methods of education and made some 
attempts at oral instruction, with en- 
ough success to confirm him in the be- 
lief that this method merited more 
serious attention than it had hitherto 
received. But the sign system was 
supreme not only in the school, but 
every where else in the kingdom, so 
that the conditions were anything 
but favourable. At this time, also, 
teachers of the deaf enjoyed none of 
the advantages of the present day in 
training, literature and constant mut- 
ual intercourse by means of confer- 
‘ences and periodicals, andin fact were 
‘quite isolated. It therefore speaks 
volumes for Arnold’s zeal and persev- 
erance as a teacher that at the end of 
two years he was offered the head- 


on a a 


five years’ training for the ministry at 
one of their colleges. He filled pas- 
torates first at Burton-on-Trent, then 
at Smethwick in the Black Country, 
both extending over ten years until 
1857 or '58 when he went out to Aus- 
tralia to take charge of a pastorate at 
Balmain near Sydney. After leaving 
Doncaster Mr. Arnold had taken no 
active part in work connected with the 
deaf, with the exception of lecturing 
in the Black Country on behalf of the 
Birmingham Institution. Butin Aus- 
tralia he now returned to his first love 


writer dates from 1868. In that year 
he was induced to undertake the edu- 
cation of a boy named Farrar, who 
had lost his hearing and speech in 
very early infancy. Master Farrar 
was just seven years old when he 
‘came to Northampton, and in him Mr. 
Arnold found a pupil who fully justi- 
‘fied in practice the conclusions regard- 
ing the merits of the oral method 
which he had formed from previous 
experience and ‘further observation 
and study. He had the satisfaction 
of rendering him not only proficient 


so many pupils that he was ultimate- 
ly obliged to resign his ministerial 
duties the better tocarry on his school 
and literary work. In the former he 
had for a time the assistance of Mr. 
Bessant, Head-master of the Manches- 
ter Institution, and later on of Mr. H. 
N. Dixon, M.A. who has for some 
vears been sole principal of the school, 
thecharge of which, owing to advanc- 
ing years, Mr. Arnold had declined. 
As a teacher Mr. Arnold was pos- 
sessed in a high degree of those qual- 
ities of patience, resource, and read- 
iness to adapt himself to the varying 
peculiarities of his scholars that con- 
stitute a heaven-born oral teacher. 
He had a wonderful knack of engag- 
ing his scholars’ attention, nor was 
he deficient in the equally serviceable 
quality of a strong sense of humour, 
in fact it may be said without exag- 
geration that he was an ideal teacher. 
It is no disparagement to him that 
these are the very qualities that would 
have least fitted him for such a post 
as that of superintendent of an insti- 
tution with its shackles of regulated 
routine and prescribed rules, for his 
soul abhorred trammels of any kind. 
It is, however, as a writer that Mr. 
Arnoldis best known. His first essay 
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THE SILEN 


T WORKER. 


was a pamphlet published in 1872 
advocating the superior merits of the 
Germian as compared with the French 
‘system. In 1881 he issued through 
‘the well known firm of Smith, Elder, 
& Co, of London a work entitled ‘‘ 4 
Method of teaching the deaf Speech, Lip- 
veading and Language’’, with illus- 
trations, which, as the first really 
comprehensive manual on the subject 
in the English language, marked a 
vast advance in our literature, and 
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MR. FARRAR. 


was very favorably received. In 1885 
the College of Teachers of the Deaf 
was founded with the object of main- 
taining the standard of teaching by 
granting certificates to candidates 
who had successfully undergone an 
examination instituted for that pur- 
pose and held annually. But as the 
college was only an examining and 
not a teaching body, the want of a 
standard work descriptive of the 
theory and practice of deaf-mute edu- 
cation made itself felt. Mr. Arnold 
at the request of his colleagues con- 
sented to meet this want by preparing 
To this work 
he devoted the whole of his energies 
for over two years, and the book was 
issued by the college in 1888. This 
work in its greatly extended scope, 
fulness of scientific treatment, as well 
as in embodying the fruit of more 
mature experience and study, is a 
great advance on the former one. 
How much this was a labour of dis- 
interested love Mr. Arnold gave evi- 


dence when he made a free gift of 


it to the college. Subsequently. with 
its approval, he continued the histor- 
ical part of this work, which came 
down only to De 1’Epée, by the issue 


of a second and more bulky work.. If 


not equal to the first in practical 
value and interest, it nevertheless 
brought together under critical review 
a vast amount of historical informa- 
tion that would not have been other- 
wise accessible to teachers. ..Mr. Ar- 
nold on the occasion bore the respon- 
sibility of publication, which would 
have involved him in serious loss had 
he not been secured against it by the 
generosity of an influential friend. 
In addition to these magna opera, Mr. 
Arnold has also from time to time 
written valuable essays on the practi- 
cal details of oral education, the last 
being on lip-reading. This is not the 
place to discuss Mr. Arnold’s ideas on 
deaf-mute education. A strong oralist 
he undoubtedly is, but not so extreme 


as some, for he recognizes that the 
natural signs used by the deaf cannot 
be wholly dispensed with at the ini- 
tial stage. The manual method he 
does not condemn as such, but holds 
it to be inferior to the oral in educa- 
tional efficiency. On the other hand, 
the combined method has no more 
uncompromising opponent. That 
many of the views embodied in his 
works should not command universal 
assent is only to be expected, but it 
is unquestionable that both by his 
example and writings, and his freedom 
from sordid professional motives, Mr. 
Arnold has done much to raise the 
standard of teaching in Great Britain. 

Mr. Arnold visited the United States 
in the Centennial year 1876, and was 


present at the Conference of Ameri- | 


can Teachers at Philadelphia; and 
there he met, amongest other well 
known teachers, Miss Rogers. He 
also attended most of the European 
Congresses, including the famous one. 
held at Milan in 1880, whose decis- 
ions in regard to the oral method 
were a source of great gratification to 
him as confirming the views he had 
laboured so long to enforce both by 
practical and literary work. 
iinet 
THE REV. JOB TURNER. 

The Oldest Deaf-Mute Preacher in 

the United States—Mr. Turner 

the Recipient of a Graceful 

Courtesy. 

Rev. Job Turner, the venerable deaf 
and dumb preacher, famous all over 
the country for his eloquence in the 
sign language and for his untiring 


REV. JOB TURNER. 


efforts in behalf of those afflicted like 
himself, is the oldest deaf and dumb 
preacher in the United States. He 
preaches only in the South, and the 
South is proud of him. Hehas been 
the recipient of many invitations from 
points all over the South to come and 
preach. 

At the close of a sermon which he 
preached to a large congregation of 
deaf-mutes in St. Paul’s church, New 
Orleans, on the 27th of last July, Mr. 
George W. Bouchereau stepped grace- 
fully to the pulpit and presented the 
reverend gentleman, on behalf of num- 
erous mute and other friends in that 
city, a fine suit of clerical clothes and 
a silk hat, as a token of their friend- 
ship and warm esteem. He accom- 


panied the presentation with a note;|liam R. Barricklo, of Jersey City, 

which expressed the sentiments ofthe |Chairman; J. Bingham Woodward, 

donors. Mr. Turner accepted the Bordentown, and Professor Nicholas 

gifts with winning grace, saying that | M. Butler, of Paterson, was organiz- 

he was deeply sensible of the kindness ed to look after the erection of a new 

shown him. ‘training home, and when the Legis- 
SKETCH OF HIS LIFE. 


| lature in 1893 granted $15,000 for the 
Rev. Job Turner, received a license | work these indefatigable gentlemen 
from the late Bishop Wilmer to hold buckled to, thought out the plans, 
services in the diocese of Louisiana, | arranged this, prepared that, and 
and he goes to New Orleans regularly the present building is a worthy 
every two weeks and officiates in St. | tribute to their zeal and labor. 
Paul’s church. He has visited pas-| | DIMENSIONS OF THE BUILDING. 
‘torally Europe, Mexico, Canada, Cuba, From the pages of THE SILENT 
and the United States. He has led a WorKER, an admirably conducted 
public life as a teacher and missionary newspaper prepared and printed by 
for forty-six years. He married a inmates of the institution, facts and 
deaf-mute lady, once a neighbor of figures concerning the industrial 
ex-President Monroe, who presented ‘school are here presented :-—The build- 
him (Rev. Mr. Turner) with two ing measures on the outside, 42 feet 9 
bright sons, not deaf and dumb, who | inches in width, by 89 feet in length, 
attended the University of Virginia. is of brick covered with ‘‘ rough-cast,’’ 
He has had the misfortune to lose his and is two stories high. The exterior 
faithful wife and one of his sons by of the building while not showy, has 
death. His only son isa prominent a solid, useful look about it much 


lawyer in Loudoun county. Theother | 
was called a splendid doctor at the 
time of his death, he having studied 


medicine at the Bellevue Hospital, 
New York City, two years, and also at 


the University of Virginia for that. 

| 
Mr. Turner is now. 
space, except a few feet, is devoted to 


length of time. 
seventy-four years old. 
Oct. Ig, 1820. 
Lafayette in 1825. 
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WONDERFUL WORK. 


He was born 


Industrial and Manual Training 


in the State’s Deaf Mute School. 
New Building at Trenton—Aston-. ae 
ishing Progress Made by the roomsand one end of it is used as the 


Pupils—They Printan Excellent. 


Newspaper. 
From the Jersey City News.—july 2. 
Every reader of Dickens will recall 
the interesting history he describes 


so well of the deaf-mute Laura Bridg- 
man. The immortal writer of ‘‘ Ameri-. 
gives unstinted praise to 
at the case. 


99 


can Notes 
the excellence of the American method 
of reaching the 


Dickens have seen the new building 
just opened for the industrial and 


physical training of deaf-mutes in the | 
| seen in the journal referred to, is be- 
yond all praise. 


New Jersey State School, he would 
indeed have been amazed at the ex- 
traordinary 


The Board of Trustees of this insti- 


tution had long felt the insufficiency 
ed into the mysteries of the lathe, 
mortising joints, circular saws and 


of the old quarters to pursue a more ad- 
vanced course of training. Theinsti- 
tution is located at Trenton and is 
under the control of the State Board of 
Education, and was established by an 
act approved March, 1882, On No- 
vember 20, 1894, there were 124 pupils 
enrolled, the qualification for admis- 
sion being that the candidate must be 
a resident of the State, not less than 
eight or more than twenty-one years 
of age, deaf and of sufficient physical 
health and intellectual capacity to pro- 
fit by the institution. A special Com- 
mittee of the Board composed of Wil- 


He saw the late Gen. 
-ceivable apparatus for developing bi- 
_ceps, strengthening weak chests, backs. 


WORKER. 
‘rooms, with the usual complement of 
scissors, paste pot and cat. 
‘don presses and other necessary ma- 


intellectsof those 
whom nature has deprived of two im-. 
portant channels to the reason. Could | 
the office of THE SILENT WORKER, 
‘though small, is perfect as could well 


progress made in the 
methods of educating the deaf-mutes. | 
itor reaches the woodworking depart- 


preferable to a highly ornate struct- 
ure. Skipping the dry details of 
girders, joists, flooring, furnishings, 
angles, irons, etc., etc., interest centres 
in the arrangement of the building for 
the practical training. 

Beginning at the basement all the 


the gymnasium, fitted with every con- 


and lungs, and exercising the muscles. 
This floor is also used as a drill room 
for the boys and girls. 

The first floor is divided into class 


printing shop of the THE SILENT 
Here are the editorial 


The Gor- 


chines are stowed into an adjoining 
room and railed off. The young com- 
positors may be seen silently working 
These students are also 
expert in printing from engraved 
plates, half-tone process and other 
branches of the divine art. In fact 


be, and the result of their work, as. 


RUSSIAN SYSTEM ADOPTED. 
-Leaving the printing office the vis- 


ment in which the pupils are initiat- 


other implements used for carpentry 
work. 

On the floor above, the entire east 
side is occupied for the instruction of 
female pupils in the important domes- 
tic sciences of stitchology and mendo- 
logy. A _ skilled employe is daily 
supervising classes of girls, training 
them in dress-making, cutting out 
and the use of the sewing machine. 
This course of instruction is modeled 
on that of the Teachers’ College of 
New York. Then the boys are on the 
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chinery is there also, but the rule of 


cal use. 


with the able assistance of Principal 


classes are formed in which both girls 


Jersey State School for Deaf-Mutes in > 


All the deaf who have read about the 


ssoled with the consciousness of hav- 
ing performed a noble act. 


‘Life Guard Dolan are heroes. 


ue THE SILENT WORKER. 


‘ 
as eT 


same floor taught shoe making. Their 
room is fitted up with benches and 
every tool is within reach. Ma- 


the school is only to use machinery 
where hand work can be of no practi- 


ADVANCED STUDIES. 
While all. these manual branches 
are fully taught, both practically and 
theoretically, the Board of Trustees, 


Weston Jenkins, pay great attention 
to mental developement. Advanced 


and boys are taught mathematics, 
drawing from cast and model, and ele- 
mentary lessons in science. Extreme- 
ly interesting is the method of instruc- 
tion in the kindergarten, where Mrs. 
Porter makes her little pupils form 
objects in paper or plastic material 
which leads directly to the natural 
use of language. ‘‘ The teacher, ”’ 
says the SILENT WORKER, “ guides 
this thought fresh from the child’s 
mind, moulding it into the forms of 
English words which thus become 
vastly more real and familiar to the 
child than when learned as a task. 
Finger-plays, concerted movements 
and other exercises vary the work.’’ | 
And so is the admirable work in this | 
institution carried on, faithfully, | 
zealously and lovingly. When it is. 
remembered what tremendous dif-| 
ficulties at the outset face the instruc- 
tion of the deaf-imutes which an ordin-. 
ary teacher cannot sufficiently realize, 


the progress of the pupils of the New | 


all branches of every day know- 
ledge is simply marvellous. Of all 
the State’s institutions none can more 
readily appeal to interest and invite 
admiration than this, a slight sketch | 
of which appears above. | 
a | 

BRAVE SAMUEL FRANKEN- | 
HEIM. | 

No act is more noble, or deserves 
greater praise, than to risk one’s life 
to save the life of another. That is 
what Samuel Frankenheim, one of 
New York’s most prominent deaf- 
mutes, did at Asbury Park last July 
when he rescued a drowning man. 


remarkable performance of this young 
man—for columns have been written 
about it—must feel a thrill of pride 
that one of their number performed an 
act of heroism that not one ina 
thousand dare undertake. 

Although Mr. Frankenheim re- 
‘ceived no reward for his bravery, or 
even thanks from the young man 
whose life he saved, he must feel con- 


Appended are some of the nice 
things said of him editorially by the 
‘press, which voices the sentiments of 
thousands : 


Samuel Frankenheim, Ray Tucker and 
Without 


‘counting the cost this trio risked their lives 


stand the finger code. 


to save the Van Sauns’ on Saturday. Con- 
gress delights to honor brave men, and they 
should receive medals from the government 
for their daring work.—Daily Spray ( As- 
bury Park). 


Frankenheim, the brave deaf-mute who 
risked his life to save others, cannot hear 
the kind things said about him, or speak 
his sentiments, but he can read, and under- 
Nothing is too good 
for a man who values his own life less than 
the saving of others. Asbury Park should 
be grateful to him from the fact that a 
drowning case is not laid against her good 
name, and the men who were rescued can- 
not thank him enough. Why not a valua- 
ble testimonial to Mr. Frankenheim ?— 
Asbury Park Journal. 


Samuel Frankenheim is the hero of the 


i a eRe i a 


SAMUEL FRANKENHEIM, THE FIERO OF ASBURY PARK. 


season at Asbury Park. In the rescue of 
young Isaac Van Saun from the ocean last 
Saturday Mr. Frankenheim performed the 
most heroic part. 
Ray Tucker and others did nobly, but it is 
the opiniontofthose who witnessed the thrill- 
ing rescue that Mr. Van Saun owes his life to 
Mr. Frankenheim. _Would it not be a capi- 
tal idea for Senator Bradley to have some 
life-savers’ medals struck for presentation 
in such cases ?—Seashore Life, (Asbury 


Park. ) 


The magnificent work of Mr. Franken- 
heim, to whose personal exertions Isaac Van 
Saun probably owes his life to-day, is wor- 
thy of greatest praise. It is no small nrat- 
ter to jump into such a surf as was running 
and attempt to hold up an exhausted bather 
who is likely to carry down his rescuer ina 
death-like embrace. It is such scenes as 
these that give one an idea of the value of 
life and of what true heroism is:— 7he Shore 
Press. : 


It is a pleasant task for the /owrna/ to re- 
cord an act of*heroism by a deaf-mute. | 
Samuel Frankenheim plunged into fame ' 
and glory when he leaped into the sea from / 


the Asbury Park Pavilion to save a drowning | 
man. It is no easy matter to rescue an ex- | 
hausted swimmer. With the loss of strength | 
and nerve, there ensues a frantic fear that | 
causes a drowing person to grapple with his | 
rescuer, thereby endangering the lives of | 
both. To be able to swim well does not en- 
sure safety. The clasp of a drowning per- 
son is almost impossible to break, and one 
who does as Frankenheim did, knowing the 
great danger to himself, deserves the ap- 
plause and congratulation that is being 
showered upon him.—Dea/f-JMutes’ Jour- 
nal. 


a eee 
THIS AND THAT. 

Prof. Fort Lewis Seliney fills the 
editorial chair of the Deaf-J/utes’ 
Register of Rome, N. Y., with becom- | 
ing dignity. A_ better selection | 


| 


| 
| 


‘June. 


er 


| 
} 


Cape May and all the other smaller 
places sandwiched in between dot 
the entire coast. Ocean Grové at- 
tracts the largest number of annual 
deaf visitors. 


Mr. Jay C. Howard, one of the 
richest deaf-mutes in this country, 
will put up a new residence in Du- 
luth, Minn., sometime in the near fut- 
ure. What is interesting about this 
bit of news, is the fact that he has 
engaged the well-known deaf arch- 
itect, Olof Hanson, to draw the plans. 
and that a deaf young lady, well- 
known in New Jersey, is the lucky 
one selected to preside over the fut- 
ure new home. Mr. Howard grad- 
uated from Gallaudet College last 
He was editor in chief of 
the Buff and Blue, the college paper, 
last term. He has a big bump of 
common sense and bears the effects of 


° -« 
'excellent college training. 


Mr. Henry J. Haight, the deaf- 


| anne , ‘ 

'm-.te mullionaire, is probably the 
|largest property owner of any deaf- 
‘mute in this country. He has in 


contemplation the purchase of fifty 


— the Rome Sentinel for a number of 
Senator Bradley, Mr. - 


Park,.Qcean Grove, Atlantic City, 


| 


| 
| 


could not have been made. Having 
held a position as editorial writer on 


vears, he is therefore rich in ex- 
perience. As a newspaper for the 
deaf the Reg7ster has no superior and 
with a man like Mr. Seliney at its 
helm it will be able to sail majestical- 
ly over the most stormy seas of deaf- 
mute journalism. 


Conventions for the deaf have been 
quite numerous the past summer. 
Perhaps New Jersey will have its Con- 
vention too some day. Though it is 
a small State, it has got quite a lot of 
talent that would make an interest- 
ing gathering. 


New Jersey boats of having the 
best bathing grounds in the world. 
In fact, it seems to have the monopoly 
ofthese resorts --Long Branch, Asbury 


this month. 
at g 


away at 3 P.M. 


acres of land in the Adirondacks and 
to build thereon a club house to be 
used for hunting purposes. 


The many: friends of Miss Minnie 
Mickle, of Paterson, N. J., will be 
pained to hear of the death of her 


father, which occurred on the 3d of 


He was apparently well 
A.M., but an hour later was 
stricken with paralysis and passed 
‘In the midst of life 
we are in death.’’ Miss Mickle will 
not return to the Gallaudet College. 
ee 


Written for THE SILENT WORKER. 
PLEASANT WORDS. 


BY B. H. SHARP. 


(Suggested upon receipt of a letter.) 


Pleasant words, how sweet they are, 
Like to honey from the comb, 

Drawing nearer those from far, 
Cheering us where’r we roam. 


Sweet, indeed, unto our souls, 
Making us forget the care, 

While it from our shoulders rolls, 
And the pathway seems more fair. 


Giving health unto the bones ; 
Strength and vigor they impart ; 

Like new courage by sweet tones, 
Is implanted in the heart. 


Freely may our hearts incline, 
To bestow on all around 
Pleasant words, indeed divine, 
For they lift us from the ground, 


Bidding us look up and sing, 
And rejoice in Christ, the Lord. 


Thus to others we may bring, 
The rich gladness of His word. 


Subscribers who have failed to re- 
new their subscription to this paper 
are earnestly requested to notity the 
Publisher, 6. 8. Porter, of their inten- 
tions at once. 
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The Garden 


Conducted by Mrs. Weston Jenkins. 


Mid-Summer Flowers. 
Oh for the dear old-fashioned posies 
Growing close by the kitchen door ; 
Poppies soft that will bring forgetting, 
Balm and mint for a spirit sore. 


Heartsease sweet for heartsthat are aching, . ‘ 
| in the ‘‘survival of the fittest.’’ 


Ragged laddies and four-o-clocks ; 
Marigolds with wealth uncounted, 
Cabbage roses and hollyhocks. 
Old-time pinks with their spicy odor, 
Tiger-lilies and columbine, 
Honey-sweet in its golden chalice, 
Hum ming-birds in the climbing vine. 


Pa. ia 


THE SILENT WORKER. 


most of the fragrant flowers are gone, | well rotted manure, sift sand around these slight sketches 


there is nothing so pretty for table dec- 
oration as alow bowl full of nastur- 
tiums in all shades from Cloth of Gold 
to the dark King Theodore. 
way to gather choice seed from your 


| 
} 
} 
| 
’ 


A good | 


; 


' 


_ plants is to tie a bit of ribbon or worst- | 


ed around the finest flowering stalks 


early summer flowers one that gives 


the most satisfaction, at least to us, is 
the Japan iris. 


blooms after the German in late June 
and early July, and some of its varie- 


‘* The summer’s flower is to summer sweet, | 


Though to itselfit only live and die.”’ 
— Shakespeare. 


o7T has taken a good while to make , 


©) the hollyhock fashionable. It 
has been dear, however, to the 
cottage and farm-house garden for 
generations. ‘The poets loved it, and 
Tennyson speaks of summer ‘‘ * 
* * buried deep in_ holly- 
hocks.’’ Cultivation has im- 
proved it and in these days the 
flowers come in many rich 
shades—reds, pinksand yellows 
—single and double, scalloped, 
fringed and crimped. With 
their tall stalks, and striking 
colors they are very decorative 
planted in clumps or in long 
rows. For three weeks in early 
July they are in their glory. 
As soon as the blooming com- 
mences a troublesome _ spider 
takes hold of the leaves, and 
soon spoils its fresh appearance. 
Taken in time by spraying the 
under side of the leaves with 
whale-oil soap the pest may be 
subdued. The seeds had best 
be gathered as soon as ripe and 
planted at once. The same is 
true of most summer-blooming 
perennials. If kept till spring 
the seeds lose much of their 
vitality and the plants do not 
bloom till a year later. 


} 
} 
} 


| 
; 


| 


Another | 


decorative summer flower blooming 
and others in a branching spire, a 


alongside the hollyhock, is the tall 


larkspur with its beautiful shades of) 
sion from June to September, all 


blue rarely seen in any other flowers. 


Cut down after the first blooming is. 


over, they send up a fresh supply of 
leaves and blossoms in late August. 
They are hard to raise from seeds but 
divisions of the root will increase the 
supply. Speaking of midsummer 
flowers we must not forget to men- 
tion among the hardy varieties, 
Campanulas (bell flowers), Chamo- 
miles (Golden Marguerites), Iceland 
poppies, hardy Phlox, Gaillardias 
(blanket flowers), Blazing Star, Os- 


ties to nearly the middle of August, 
—their rich purple and lavender hues 
rivalling the finest orchids—many of 
the flowers ten inches across. 
the glory of the midsummer garden is 
the lilies. 
and crimson lilies, buff, sulphur, gol- 
den and orange lilies—-lilies trumpet- 
shaped, bell-shaped, flat and recurved 


will need no further attention 
years, except a good covering of leaves" 
in winter and watering in dry weather. | 


and leave them to ripen, thus helping | 
Of. 


the bulbs to prevent rot, then provid- 


ed the bed is in a partly shaded situa-_ 


tion, you cannot help being success- 
ful. In such a bed the more delicate 
kind of Japan and California lilies 
may be raised and when once planted 
for 


The tiger lily, the Madonna and the 


This species of iris. 


But | 
White lilies, pink, scarlet 


swamp near by would furnish enough 
ferns and vines for a rockery, the’ 


scarlet Turks-cap will flourish in any 
good soil and in almost any situation. 

In our drives around the country 
we have often wondered why it is that 
the prettiest gardens were in villages 
—the farm-house garden being the 
exception. Often the only attempts 
at one are a box or two set on a tree 
stump and a few house plants in tin 
cans on the porch, and yet here 
there is no crowding for room. A 


THE RUDBECKIA ORCONE-FLOWER. 


—lilies with blooms erect, horizontal] road side will supply clematis for 


and drooping, some growing singly 
score together, an unbroken succes- 


beautiful and many deliciously fra- 
grant. As soon as the lovely madon- 


na lilies faded, out came the magnifi- 
cent longiflorums, or trumpet lilies, 


nearly a foot inlength; the pink Kram- 
eri followed, then when these were 
drooping, out came the grand golden- 
banded lily of Japan (L. Auratum), 
the gay procession was brought upin 
late August with the deep rich pinks 
of L. Speciosum. How the bees and 
butterfly revelled in the honey of these 


the porch, also the fragrant shrub, the 
Clethra, the fields and woods many 
pretty hardy flowers—these with a 
few packets of seeds will makea home- 
ly front yard very attractive. Our 
hardy garden plants are all or nearly 
all the wild flowers of some other 
country improved by cultivation. 

The Rudbeckia or cone-flower, of 


which, through the courtesy of Messrs. | 


Pitcher & Manda, 
illustration, 
growing, free flowering hardy plants 


we give a fine 


is one of the strong- 


have tempted. 
‘some one without a garden to plan 
one foranother year, for out of nothing 
else during the summer months can 
so much satisfaction, pleasure, profit, 
and health be obtained. 
i eS. 
pve PT. are 
A garden, sir, 
Wherein all rainbowed flowers were heap- 
ed together. 
—-Charles Kingsley. 
a She 
Now is the time to plant lilies and 
spring bulbs. One thing should be 
especially kept in mind ; to have good 
flowers you must protect the beds. 
Cover heavily with coarse manure, 
fallen leaves, straw or coarse hay. 


Another thing — do not place your 


beds where water will standon them 
in winter, otherwise your bulbs will 
be pretty sure to rot. 


eet et 
CATALOGUES RECEI VED 
Wm. A. Manda, South 


Orange, N. /.:—A full list of 
seeds, plants, shrubs, and trees. 
Mr. Manda was formerly amem- 
ber of the well-known house of 
Pitcher & Manda, Short Hills, 
N. J. 


Ant. Roozen, Overveen, near 
Haarlem, * Holland ; & American 
Agency, Mr. J. Ter Kuile, 33 
Broadway, N. Y. :—Hutlsebosch 
Bros., Overveen, near Haarlem. 
American address, Englewood, 
NV. J. -—The leading business. 
of these firms is in ‘‘ Holland 
bulbs,’’ 7. ¢@., tulips, crocus, 
hyacinths, and daffodils. Al- 
most all our supply of these 
lovely; flowers is imported from 
Holland,where they grow better 
thanelsewhere. By purchasing 
direct from these growers one 
can be sure of having good stock 
and of getting it at the lowest 
prcies. 

Now is the season to buy and plant. 
these bulbs for spring blooming. 
These firms also offer a variety of 
other flowers and plants. 


Edward Gillett, Southwick, Mass. - 
—This dealer offers an especially 
large variety of our best native orchids. 
and other flowers, ferns and bog-plants, 
as well as a general stock of hardy 
perennials, liliesand roses. Any one 
who has a brook or a bit of marshy 
land on his premises should look into 
the matter and see how beautiful such. 


on which we may rely for a profusion 4 Spot can be made by planting such 


of showy flowers through the late 


summerandearly autumn. There are !- 


| flowers and ferns as Mr. Gillett deals. 


eT ER 


several SS ey ee sag height from | Who loves a garden loves a greenhouse too.,. 
two to six feet and bearing flowers of | —Cowper. 


yellow, orange or purple shades. - | 


flowers and when night shades fell 
forth came the humming-bird moth 
for his share. There seemed enough 


wego Tea Plant (horse mint), all free 
bloomers under the hot summer sun. 
When it comes to seed flowers, welike 


| 


is now here — ‘‘the: 


the old fashioned way of planting 
them, especially the coarser kinds, in 
the vegetable garden,—a row of gay 
zinnias down the garden path, an- 
other of yellow marigolds, and sweet 
peas among the beans and peas. After 


for one and all, for did not the butter- 
flies take a tipsy flight when gorged 
with these sweets. : 

To make a good lily bed, dig deep, 
and fill in two feet or more with peat 
mixed well with good garden soil and 


September 
month of tall weeds,’’ as Burroughs 
calls it; the marigolds still bloom, 
and later will come the Cosmos and 


Chrysanthemums, but the first glory | 
of summer has departed. We hope, 


God the first garden made, and the first city 
Cain, —Cowley. 


a 


Subscribe for THE SILENT WORKER. 
Only 50 cents a year. 
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THE SILENT WORKER. 
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- PLAIN. TALKS. 


By THE PLAIN MAN. 


i a ie 


i ie i ei li ii ili hls 


The ‘‘ Plain Man’s’”’ address is 20 Terrace 
Place, Yonkers, N. Y. 


It is suggestive of work that is 
man’s glory and his reward. Va- 
cation days are over, and with renew- 
ed vigor the great work of deaf-mute 
education goes on. On this day I am 
reminded that my pen, long lain idle, 
must betaken upagain. I donot say 
must myself. Numerous letters from 
intelligent readers of the WORKER, 
personal chats, the editor and pub- 
lisher, say I must, so I see no way of 
escape. 


Oris Day has come and gone. 


* 
* 


Labor Day oft recalls to me the 
deeds of those who have gone before. 
The labors of Gallaudet, Clerc, Peet, 
Del’ Epée, Braidwood and others must 
be taken up as significant of the pro- 
gress of the deaf race of the world. 
Some few years ago as I stood in a 
street of New York watching the 
funeral cortege of a prominent man, 
the late Ulyses S. Grant, the sublimi- 
ty of the scene, the tears of a people, 
the haggard look of the National 
Guard as they filed by with muffled 
step, could not but strike the hardest 
heart as meaning something great. 

And yet, as I stand here today and 
look back upon the funeral corteges 
of the first instructors of the deaf in 
this country and Europe, a strange, 
delicate feeling creeps over me. His- 
tory can never tell all that they did— 
never can award the- full meed of 
praise due to them, who, as citizens, 
teachers and benefactors rendered 
services which are not recorded, ex- 
cept in the books of the recording 
angel. There is no country where 
the deaf are taught that does not 
honor its deceased benefactors, whose 
every thought, every action, every 
word and love was for the benefit of 
the deaf. 

Over eighty years ago that labor of 
love and devotion to the deaf of this 
country was begun by Gallaudet and 
Peet. The battle for recognition was 
long, and untold difficulties encount- 
ered. Look at the deaf as a class to- 
day ; look at their educational insti- 
tutions; look at the success accom- 
plished; at the leaders of deaf-mute 
instruction today. Can I becriticised, 
in the light of this glorious result, 
that the most eloquent testimony lies 
in our benefactor’s graves? It was 
they who taught us to be industrious, 
independent and manly ; it was they 
who taught us to shun the narrow 
cells of darkness and walk in the open 
trays of light and wisdom. 

To-day, however, like a_ great 
mountain chain, where the many 
peaks rise into different altitudes, 
with a specific name for each, we can 
engrave the names of those whose 
unselfish love and interest in the 


* 


deaf, whose self-sacrifice and devotion 
to the education of this afflicted class 
will ever be cherished and _ loved. 


They drifted from home, dear ones, 


ease, comfort, to administer loving 
instruction to the deaf. They sought 
no promotion, they coveted no dis- 
tinction, they patiently lived and in 
the glory and midst of their life work 
they died. Their work was done, 
well done. 

I deem the annual honoring by the 
deaf of the birthdays of illustrious 
benefactors to be one of the most 
touching and fitting tributes to the 
dead and long may the custom be 
observed in this country. Under- 
standing, as the deaf do, the full 
meaning of it, we see that it is nota 
mere holiday, but a holiday of the 
heart, offering the purest love to the 
memory of Gallaudet and his co- 
laborers, who lived and died that we, 
as a race of deaf people, might live 
in happiness and intelligence, in 
strength and prosperity. 


* * 


* 
The fall terms in most of our insti- 


tutions have begun, also that of the 
National College for the deaf. Ljike- 
wise the same is true of the colleges, 
universities, academies, and semin- 
aries and grammar schools for the 
hearing. Last June an outpouring of 
graduates was made at our Institu- 
tions for the Deaf of young men and 
wonien, ready to begin the struggle 
for existence and to take the place of 
their elders, who, about to die, salute 
them. Thus the good work goes on 
and for every craft setting out with 
flying streamers and full sails, destin- 
ed for the haven of success or the 
rocks of failure, another craft comes 
quickly down the river ready to make 
the venture out upon uncertain waters. 

It is pleasant to notice from the re- 
ports made by the Educational and 
Industrial forces that, although the 
new methods practised indicate a wide 
departure from the old, and have 
taken on a more practical and useful 
shape, the course of deaf-mute in- 
struction is distinctly forward, and 
that young men and women are 
leaving their a/ma mater better equip- 
ped for the struggle of life than ever 


before; and this means a great deal. 


* 
* * 


Certain people who read, and write 
for the deaf-mute press, as a rule, are 
given more to the indulgence of criti- 
cism thereof than to the consideration 
of gratitude. The public never real- 
izes how much it owes to the ‘‘ little 
paper family.’’ For every wrong 
these papers may be justly accused of 
having caused, they have preserved a 
hundred rights. Public opinion is 


the power that moves our schools to- | 


day and these papers published in 
the interest of the deaf are the levers 
of public opinion. It is idle to decry 
its influence or to belittle its possi- 
bilities. A certain writer in the Sz- 
lent World has found much in these 
papers to criticise during the past 


system. 


year, but all fair minded intelligent 
readers thereof agree that, however 
just as the criticism may be, these 
papers for the deafare doing a great 
work and one deserving of gratitude. 
It is the easiest thing in the world 
to criticise and abuse anything, but 
comparatively few there are who look 
upon the other and good side. If 
you see anything you do not like, 
keep mum ; your friends may havea 
different opinion and your words 
may hurt rather than help. 


anjicnenieiil Miliiitad 
A DEAF CHESS EXPERT. 


The best known deaf player in En- 
gland is Mr. Hossell, the chess editor 
of the British Deaf-Mute. 


Mr. HOSSELL. 


Mr. Hossell has played against some 
of the best chess players of the King- 
dom, among others Mr. Blackburn, 
the English champion, whom he won 
a game from, about two years ago. 

Mr. Hossell is also one of the lay 
helpers of the Grosvenor Street Insti- 
tute for the Deaf, Manchester. 

Although it is believed by his 
parents that he lost his hearing at the 
age of four by an attack of sunstroke, 
Mr. Hossell himself is of opinion that 
he was born deaf. He does not re- 
member ever having been able to hear 
and speak, and his friends appear to 
have no recollection of having heard 
him speak at any time. At the age 
of seven Mr. Hossell was placed with 
the late Mr. Hopper, as a private 
pupil at the Edgbaston School, Birm- 
ingham. Up to the age of fifteen 
he received his education by the silent 
It was whilst at the Birming- 
ham school that Mr. Hossell first took 
a liking to the fascinating game of 
chess, to which he has devoted much 
time and attention since. 

On the death of Mr. Hopper, his 
parents placed him as a private pupil 
with Mr. Bessant, who continued his 
education by means of the oral sys- 
tem. On the completion of his educa- 
tion he was appointed pupil teacher 
at the Old Trafford Schools for the 
Deaf, Manchester, and is at the pre- 
sent time a teacher at these schools. 

As Mr. Hossell owes his education 
to both systems, we thought his 
opinion as to which he considered the 
best would prove of interest to our 
readers. In answer to our questions, 
Mr. Hossell said :—‘‘ Until I obtained 
a knowledge of the oral system I 
naturally thought the silent one the 


best possible means of instructing 
the deaf, but since then I have come 
to feel that all the deaf who can be 
taught to speak and lip-read should 
have that great advantage. At home 
Iam able to make myself entirely 
intelligible by speech, amd can fol- 
low very well all that 
me by my friends and relations 
by lip-reading. When travelling and 
shopping, too, I find my speech of 
real assistance. I should indeed be 
sorry not to be able to speak and lip- 
read now. Atthe same time I feel 
that the silent system must be retain- 
ed for some of the deaf, but I should 
like to see them use spelling more 
freely than they do, in place of signs.’’ 


is said to 


——_—>»_- 


NEWARK JOTTINGS. 


New Jersey Deaf-Mute Society 
Hold a Picnic—Mr. and Mrs. Hut- 
ton back—A few Pick-ups. 


There was nothing slow about the 
Second Annual Picnic and Games of 
the New Jersey Deaf-Mute Society 
which was held at Roseville Park, 
Saturday, August 31st. 

As usual, the games, which were 
run off before the rain fell, were of a 
pretty high standard and enthused 
the crowd present to a high pitch of 
excitement. There was upwards of 
four hundred people present, the ma- 
jority made up of hearing people. 

The prizes were of such an enticing 
nature that there was a sufficient 
number of entries to make each event 
more or less interesting. Summaries: 


One hundred yards Dash— Won by M. T. 
Solomon. 

One-half mile Run— Won by J. J. Hand. 

Putting the 1616. Shot— Won by Arthur 


Izquierdo. 
Potato Race (Ladies) — Won by Miss 


Grace Redman. 
One mile Run—Won by M. T. Solomon. 
Tug-of War— Won by the Society, having 
Fanwood as opponents. 


The picnic was a success both finan- 
cially and socially. 

The Committee of Arrangements 
were : Emil F. Scheifler, Chairman ; 
Frank C. Lenox, John Black, John 
Limpert and Edward Manning. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Hutton have re- 
turned to Arlington after an extensive 
tour in Great Britain and France. 

Miss Ella Eckel is stopping at her 
uncle’s in Newark. 

Mr. Chares Partington and family 
have moved to Chester, Pa. 

September 14th, a reception was 
tendered Mr. Hutton by his friends. 

A surprise party was held at Mrs. 
Bothner’s residence a few days ago. 

Ray Burdsall of Barnegat, N. J., has 
been in town for a few days, on busi- 
ness and pleasure. Every mute is at 
work. It’s hard to find one idle here- 
abouts. | 

Tke Hoboken club has disbanded. 

A finish, a foul and a fizzle has been 
the unfortunate out-come of the In- 
ternational Yacht races. Well, the 


cup remains on this side for another 
year. 


Good-bye, Dunraven. 
PEVERIL. 
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THE SILENT WORKER. 


Reported for the SILENT WORKER. 
CONFERENCE OF HEAD-MASTERS. 


Held in London and was 


Largely Attended. 


It was 


A Conference of Head Masters of 
Institutions and other workers for the 
education of the Deaf and ‘‘ Dumb,’’ 
was held at Exeter Hall, London, 
July 17, 18 and 19, 1895, Lord Egerton, 
of Tatton, the President of the late 
Royal Commission on the education 
of the blind, the deaf, &c., presiding. 

The Conference was largely attend- 
‘ed, although the general election, 
which happened unexpectedly at the 
time, caused the absence of many well 
known workers for the deaf; W. 
Woodall, Esq., who would have 
presided as on former occasions; Mr. 
B. St. John Ackers, founder of the 


of the Deaf, was also for this reason 


ing, his valuable experience and 
opinion being much missed, | 

Several interesting papers were read 
and discussed, and one on the train- 
ing and certification of teachers, by 
Mr. W. H. Addison, concerning the 
difficulties of efficiently and thorough- 
ly training teachers of the deaf with a 
view to meeting the increasing de- 
mand for such teachers, and extend- 
ing to the deaf, at /east, the same ad- 
vantages as those already granted to 
the hearing, was by no means the 
least interesting. 


One very noticeable fact was the. 


general. good feeling and vapproche- 2. ioe y. 
and see if this object could’ not “be 


ment among those assembled, the 


bitterness so often seen in those whose. ngs 
following day the joint comuittees 
proposed to the Conference that’ for. 


life’s interest is in educational matters 


and who differ in detail was conspicu- | 


ous by its absence. 


Many of the older teachers and Ae 
tional Association of Teachers of the 


others looking back to the Confer- 


ence of Head Masters held in 1877. 
were specially struck with the very 
marked advance the pure oral system 
There was. 


had made since then. 


hardly ove teacher or worker present | 


who did not add his or her personal 


testimony to the invaluable advantage 
to the deaf of all classes and condi- 
tions of this teaching by speech. | 
Even those teachers least in favor of 
it acknowledged that there was no 


question it was the best system 
‘‘where it could be taught.’’ 


the chief difference of opinion among 


teachers turns principally upon the) 
number of those who caz be taught to. 


speak ; opinions varying from that of 
some of the old sign system teachers 
who believe only a certain percentage 


_of their pupils can be taught to speak, 


to that of the pure oral teachers who 
go with the world-renowned Abbé 
Tarra in believing that a//, even 
pupils of weak intellect, can be taught 
more by the pure oral than by any 
other system. It was specially not- 
iceable that more than one of the 
older teachers, who had formerly 
doubted the teaching of speech being 
of any practical use to their pupils 
yet had, in deference to public opin- 


good than, as at the-present time, 
several associations—each with dif- 
ferent, though not necessarily oppos- 
‘ing objects—it was decided that the 


Now, | 


ion, been giving it atrial, had received 
their greatest encouragement and re- 
ward by finding how gratefully and 
‘touchingly the parents of those who 
had only been taught even a little 
speech and lip-reading, appreciated 
the boon. No higher testimony or 
encouragement could be given to those 
in England working for this end. 

An interesting table of questions 
and answers was read by Mr. Howard, 
Head Master of the Yorkshire Insti- 
tution for the Education of Deaf and 
‘‘Dumb’’ Children. These questions 
were to test the permanency of the 


speech and-lip reading of the pupils 


after the educational period at the 
institution was over; the result most 


| satisfactorily and emphatically proved 


| 


that the pupils communicated in their 
Ealing Training College for Teachers | daily working and social life by speech 
and lip-reading. 

unavoidably prevented from attend-| On the morning of the 18th, much 


interesting discussion took place on 


technical education for the deaf. In 
| the afternoon, after a thoughtful and 
deeply interesting paper by Mr. Bes- 


‘sant upon the ‘‘ Reorganization of the 
-Conference,’’ in which he pointed out 


that ove great ‘‘ National Associa- 


tion’’ would have far more power for 


committee of the present Conference 


and the committee of the ‘‘ National 
Union of teachers of the Deaf and}. 


Dumb’’ should meet that evening 


carried out; the result being that the 


the future it should be merged into an 
association to be called ‘‘ The Na- 


Deaf’’ (the word ‘‘dumb’’ beiiig alto- 
gether left out, for, as it was ‘perti- 
nently observed, in this country the 
Government themselves had decided 
‘the matter by making the Act ‘‘ The 
‘Elementary Education (Blind and 
Deaf) Act.’’ That Lord Egerton, of 
Tatton, should be the President. A 
list of members and Hon. members 
was drawn up, representing the exist- 
ing training colleges, institutions, 
London and provincial school boards, 
public and private schools, &c., and 
containing besides many influential 
and well known names of those in- 
terested in the deaf. The list will 
shortly be published. zee 

On the 19th a very valuable dis- 
cussion upon secondary education for 
the deaf took place, Dr. Elliott giving 
it as his opinion that, with the in- 
creased higher standard of education 
for the deaf which we hope to -get, 
there is no reason- why among the 
brighter pupils it should not be quite 
possible for some of them eventually 
to take scholarships in colleges for 
the hearing ; and he moved a Resolu- 
tion, the purport of which was that it 
is desirable facilities should be given 
by which pupils who are of exception- 


al ability should have the advantage 
of a higher education afforded them. 

Another deeply interesting feature 
of the Conference. was a speech by 
Mr. Banerji, a gentleman, a native of 
India, now studying under Mr. Van 
Praagh with a view to himself teach- 
ing in India.* 

In the beginning of this year a 
‘Union of Teachers of the Deaf on the 
Pure Oral System’’ was formed and a 
very interesting meeting was held at 
11 Fitz Roy Square on july 18th, at 
which Dr. Symos Thompson, P.R.C. 
P. , etc. , etc. , gave the inaugural 
lecture, which was on the ‘‘ Medical 
and Physiological Aspects of Pure 
Oral Teaching.’’ He dwelt most 
earnestly on the health advantages, 
physical, mental and moral, of those 
taught by speech, and threw the 
weight of his great professional re- 
putation into the scale against those 
who, from the kindliest motives, at- 
tract numbers of adult deaf persons 
of both sexes together for services, 
lectures and social entertainments. 
The meeting was thronged and the 
invitation, which was issued to 
the members of the Conference, to 
attend, was very largely accepted. 
Altogether the prospects of the edu- 
cation of the deaf in England look 
fair and hopeful, and it is earnestly 
to be hoped that the encouragement 
hitherto obtained by results and in 
face of great difficulties may stimulate 
all teachers and workers to renewed 
efforts, and the steadily achieving of 
a higher standard. Si: 


_-# We 'gtve. below a full report of Mr. 


Banerji’s address at Dublin, covering the 
same ground. | 


Pe PRS 
~ THE DEAF OF INDIA, 


An Interesting Paper Read at the 
British Congress of Deaf-Mutes. 


BY BABU JAMINI NATH BANERJI. 
Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentle- 
men:—I thank you from the bottom 


of my, heart for your kind invitation 


to attend this Congress. The cordial 
reception that you have accorded to 
me, though I am but a humble serv- 
ant of the cause to which you have 
devoted your superior intelligence 
and energy, will never be effaced from 
my memory. * * * Now, ladies 
and gentlemen, going, as I am, to 
speak in a language that is not my 
own, I hope you will kindly lend me 
your indulgent hearing. On my own 
part, I shall try to be as brief as pos- 
sible. The people of India think 
there must be some malformation in 
the vocal organs of the deaf-mutes. 
They do not know that their dumb- 
ness or rather muteness is but the 
result of deafness. Nor do they be- 
lieve the deaf-mutes are capable of 
receiving any instruction. Society, 
buried under religious prejudice, looks 
upon them as only a little better than 
lower animals. * * * Scarcely 


are they called or made mention of 
by their own names, yet people call 
their pet dogs or cats by sweet names. 
They make mention of them by a 


word, which to translate into English 
would mean Dumb, as if it werea 
proper name. When more than one 
member of a family suffers from this. 
affliction, they are called ‘‘the elder 
Dumb’’ and ‘‘the younger Dumb.’’ * 
* * The number of this afflicted 
class of people in India is overwhelm- 
ing. By the last census (1891) it has 
been estimated at one hundred and 
ninety-six thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-one. Nearly two hundred 
thousand! But I am pretty sure the 
number is much larger than this, and 
for these reasons :—Firstly, because 
there was no special arrangement. 
made to take the census of any of the 
afflicted classes. In fact, the whole 
census arrangement was defective in 
many ways which it is needless to 
discuss here. Secondly, because both 
the Hindus and Mohammedans keep. 
their women in seclusion, and it is 
rather difficult to get any information 
aboutthem. Thirdly, because people 
think it is a disgrace to the family 
when any of its members suffer from 
any organic defect, so that they al- 
ways try to keep it a'secret. * * * 

But whatever the number may be— 
two hundred thousand or more—the 
question naturally suggests itself, 
how many schools are there for them ? 
Iam sure the answer will be starling 
news to you. There are but two. very 
small schools for the education for 
these nearly two hundred thousand 
suffering souls. Thanks to the gen- 
erosity and godliness of Bishop 


‘Meurin, to whom Bombay, among 


many other things, is indebted for its 
School for the Deaf. This was the 


| first school of its kind in India. It 


was. started in 1884 with two boys. 
About 25 children, all boys, are re- 
ceiving instruction there now. * * * 
- The Calcutta School was also start- 
ed with only two boys in May, 1893. 
Within the short space of two years 
the school has risen into importance, 
having on its roll about 20 children— 
boys and girls. The method of in- 
struction in both the schools is what. 
is technically termed the ‘‘ German 
System ’’ or the ‘Oral Method. ’’ 
The Calcutta school is connected on 
entirely catholic principles. The 
committee of management is a heter- 
ogeneous body, counting among its 
members Hindus, Mohammedans, and 
Christians, officials and non-officials. 
The children, too, profess different 
religions, two of them being Chris- 
tians. It may. be of some interest to 
you, ladies and gentlemen, to hear a 
little about the attitude of Government 
towards their education. In the year 
1886 .the Secretary of State for India 
forwarded certain proposals of the 
Royal Commission, of which your 
worthy president was a member, and | 
before whom the distinguished broth- 
er of your guest from New York gave 
evidence, for the consideration of the 

Government of India. The Govern- — 
ment, with the help of provincial 
governments, came to the conclusion 
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I believe, after a serious deliberation 
of a few minutes, that the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission 
were unsuitable to India. Do not 
suppose, ladies and gentlemen, it was 
because India is a hotter country 
thar England, for temperature has 
nothing to do with education. But 


the Government had their reasons ; 


they said, ‘‘family system in India 
has caused it be generally recognized 
as an obligation by all able-bodied 
persons to provide for the support of 
those members of their family who, 
from congenital or other defects are 
unable to earn their own livelihood. 
The State has, moreover, not vet suc- 


TEACHERS AND 


ceeded in securing the instruction in_ 


rudiments of learning for those clas- 


ses who suffer from no natural dis- 
As general primary 
very backward 
sin to think so. 


qualification. 
education is still 
anong the masses, the Government 
of India consider that it would be 
premature to incur an expenditure 
in endeavoring to train persons who 
could at best only very imperfectly 
respond to the efforts made on their 
behalf, and whose education is excep- 
tionaily expensive.’’ Now let us test 
these arguments and see how far they 
Stand. I quite acknowledge that the 
able-bodied members of every Indian 
family consider it a duty to provide 
for the disabled members, else we 
would not hear of a deaf-mute popu- 


lation in India; they would all die of 
starvation. But see how well do 
they provide for the suffering brothers 
and sisters, when millions of the pop- 


ulation of India live on one meala 
day. This is no exaggeration; I 


say it on the authority of Sir William 
Hunter. But, ladies and gentlemen, 
allow me to ask youa question in con- 
nection with this. Is it for bread and 
butter only that vou send vour child- 
ren to school ? I am sure vour answer 
will be in the negative. If education 
does not open the mind and widen 
the heart. if it does not teach us the 
duties of life, abeve all, if it does not 
bring us nearer to God. it is not worth 


thetrouble. Do youthink yourselves 
superior to the Zulus only because 
you know better means of earning 
your living? * * * 

It would be tantamount almost to 
Yes, it is too true 
that ‘* general primary education is 
still very backward among the 
masses’’ in India. But do not the 
deaf-mutes form part of the masses? 
Do you exclude them when you speak 
of the population of India? Why 
should they not have their share of 
education? Their last, but most 
important argument, is that the edu- 
cation of the deaf is ‘‘ exceptionally 
expensive,’’ and that they ‘‘at best 
only very imperfectly respond to the 
efforts made on their behalf.’’ Their 


education is exceptionally expensive. 
I think by this the Government mean 
that it is not a safe and proper invest- 
ment, as the deaf-mutes cannot earn 
as much money as is spent for their 
education. * * * Well, Ihave no 
statistics to say any thing against 
this seemingly plausible argument. 
I hope some of you will kindly en- 
lighten me on this point. As to the 
second half of it, let me ask vou is it 
true that the deaf-mutes at best only 
verv imperfectly respond to the call 
of education. 

But I have no fear in this quarter. 
The statement has been made rather 
late in the day ; we need not go far to 


bay School is basking under the gov- 
ernment patronage of Ioo rupees a 
month, 7.¢., a little over £5. Mind, 
this does not cover their house. rent. 
The Calcutta School is not only the 
result of private enterprise, but the 
result of humble efforts of three very 
insignificant persons like It 
would savour of egotism to speak 
highly of them as I am one of their 
number; on the other hand it would 
be ungrateful not to praise those who 
have been working with me, who 
have devoted their time and energy 
for no mentionable remuneration 
the cause to which you have conse- 
crated your superior intelligence and 


me. 


to 


Does not this very As- 


disprove it. 
sociation, under whose auspices we 
have niet, which has invited men from 
the United States, Canada, and Turkey, 
and the different parts of the British 
Isles, to discuss matters coucerning 
the welfare ofthe deaf, an Association 
of which the members are mostly 
deaf-mutes, and which has been or- 
ganized by the deaf themselves, does 
it not give a ‘‘direct lie’’ to the above 
statement? These are the words of 
the most enlightened Christian gov- 
ernment. * _ by * ” 
However, never were the Gover- 
ment of India altogether uncharitable 
in their words. They decided to help 
private enterprise in the shape of 


monthly grants in aid, and the Bom- 


PUPILS OF THE CALCUTTA SCHCCL FOR THE DEAF AND DwuMps, INDIA. 


influence. * * * " 
Yet the Government of Bengal had 
not a copper to spare in aid of this 
infant institution. * 
Our Committee at Calcutta applied 
to the Government for aid, and the 
application was, I believe, strongly 
recommended by the Director of 
Public Instruction. But the Govern- 
ment gave the hungry people a stone 
instead of bread. A line from the 
Lieutenant Governor's reply will tell 
you of the quite indifferent and un- 
sympathetic nature of the man who 
is lording it over usin Bengal. His 
Honor said, ‘‘in its present inttial 


stage the school should be maintained 


v ve 
os os 


(Continued on page 9.) 
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a g THE SILENT WORKER. 

Pe is . \V Mutes’ Journal, and the paper now | the yearly rainfallis abundant, averag-| The excellent engraving of Mr. 
a vs p Pe ¥ , ‘ . ° 
The Silent Ol] ker, published under that name in New | ing forty to forty-five inches, it comes | Arnold which illustrates the article is. 


kindly lent us by the Volta Bureau, 
whose kind assistance in many ways. 
we take pleasure in acknowledging. 

The report of the address of Mr. 
Banerji at the Dublin Congress is 


mostly at the wrong time, the greatest 
precipitation being in winter when 
the water simply runs to waste. In 
summer when the rain is needed for 
the growing crops, there is .almost 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONTH York is the direct successor of the) 


AT THE Radit: | 


. % New Jersey School for Deaf-Mutes. The Radit, was started late in 1836 or 


in January 1837, by Levi S. Backus, a deaf | 
ard dumb man, at Canajoharie, N. Y. The. 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 
One scholastic year...........+- 50 cents, 


To parents or guardians........ 25 cents, 


Advertising rates made known on applica- 


tion, 


A/l contributions must be accompanied wrth 
the name and address of the writer, not neces- 
sarily jor publication, but as a guarantee of 


good saith, 


The Silent Worker is not responstble for 
opinions expressed by correspondents on educa- 
tional or other subjects, 


ee 


Address ail communications to 


THE SILENT WORKER, 


second-class matter. 


SEPTEMBER, 1805. 


WE understand that President Gal- 
laudet has generously offered to Mr. 
Banerji, of Calcutta, a Fellowship in 
Gallaudet College, so that he may 
receive gratuitously the instruction 
and training which will fit him to do 
the great work which we believe lies 
before him in educating the deaf 
chidren of India. 


Mr. WILLIAM T. JENKINS, of Bos- 
ton, a brother of our Principal, is now 
in the wilderness of northern Maine, 
onahunting trip. It is believed that 
his party are the first white men, ex- 
cept professional trappers, to penetrate 
this r@gion. Mr. Jenkins has pronnis- 
ed for a future number of the SILENT 
WORKER an article on the moose, a 
subject on which he is qualified to 
speak, by experience as a successful 
hunter. | 


IN order to have a more complete | 
beautifully 


and exact record of the cost of run- 
ning the institution, our Board have 
created a new position, that of clerk, 
whose duties are to keep account of 
every detail in regard to goods order- 
ed, received and consumed, The sys- 
tem devised is as complete as it is 
possible to make it, and will show just 
what has been used ‘‘ down to the last 
button on a gaiter.’’ The lady se- 
lected to fill the place is Miss Carrie 
S. Conger, of Elizabeth. She has al- 
ready entered on her duties and has 
made a very favorable impression on 
every one. 


WE are indebted to Francis B. Lee 
Esq., of this city, for the following 
interesting item in regard to what 
was, we believe, the earliest venture 
in deaf-mute journalism. Our recol- 
lection is that Mr. Backus finally sold 
the Radii to Mr. Rider, who changed 
the name of the paper tothe Dea/- 


New Yorker, Horace Greeley’s early paper, 
under date of February 4, 1837, says of this 


paper: “‘ The editorials are sententious and | 
toa half of what would be yielded with 


a proper distribution of rain. 


sensible, his selections judicious and his 
journal every way respectable 
We recommend him to the protection and 
richly deserved favor of the public.’’ 


THE Congress of the British Deaf 
and Dumb Association was held at 
Dublin on the 6th to 9th of August, 
inclusive. 

America was represented by Rev. 
Dr. Thomas Gallaudet, of New York, 
and Rev. J. M. Koehler, of Philadel- 
phia, Mr. 
and Mr. 
Jersey. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy feat- 
ure of the Congress was the very ear- 
nest and touching address made by a 


and Mrs. Hutton of New 


Hindoo gentleman, the Babu Jamini_ ; 
Nath Banerji, Principal of the Cal-. favor of the combined system, while 
in 


Masters, the oral 


cutta School for the Deaf, which we 
give, condensed, in another column. 


It possesses exceptional interest for O°" 
time it would appear that the Congress 


the general reader at this time when 
the usefulness of foreign missions is 
so generally questioned, as showing 
how far Christian ideas as to the edu- 
cation of the afflicted classes have 
penetrated into the Hindoo mind. 

We remember being told by a 


gentleman who went to India some 


forty years ago for the purpose of 
studying the condition of the people, 
that the nearest approach to a chari- 
table institution that he saw there 
was a hospital for sick cows. 
the leaven of Christianity must be 
working when a native of that country 
can speak as Mr. Banerji does. 

A very pleasing incident of the 
Congress was the presentation to Dr. 
Gallaudet, by the members, of an ad- 
dress of congratulation on his recent 
golden wedding. The address was 
illuminated by Marcus 
Ward & Co., and was expressed in 
the most gratifying manner. Dr. 
Gallaudet replied with grace and feel- 
ing. The occasion was highly suc- 
cessful and the next Congress is to be 
held in London in 1897. 


THE importance of artificial water- 
ing of the soil, its absolute necessity 
over large parts of the earth’s cultivat- 
ed surface, are familiar to every one. 
In Egypt, Assyria, India, and Peru 
extensive works for irrigating were 


built long centuries before the birth 
Within our own memory | 


large tracts in Southern California, | 
teacher of the deaf and author of 


valuable works on their education, 


of Christ. 


Colorado, Utah and other parts of our 
semi-arid states have been redeemed 


from sterility and made exceedingly | 


fruitful by this means. 

Of late considerable attention has 
been given to the question of irriga- 
tion in the Eastern States. 


Surely 


every year a drought which cuts down 


the yield of the crops from a fourth 


It is 
now proposed to build reservoirs at 


the head of some of the valleys in the 
most fertile parts of Ohio to distribute 


water to the lower lands in the time of 


drought. It may be news to some of 


our readers that irrigation has been 


for many years practised in rainy Eng- 
land, with the result of more’ than 
doubling the yield of grass. Wheth- 


er it can be made to pay with us is to 
T.S. MeAloney, of Alabama | 


be seen, but the experiment seems to 


be worth trying. 


Ir is noticeable that in the Con- 
vention of American Instructors of 
the Deaf, the feeling was decidedly in 


meeting of Head 
system was em- 
At the same 


the London 
phatically endorsed. 


of the Deaf at Dublin was by no 


“means opposed to the use of manual 


methods. 
It is gratifying to observe that 


American Schools and their results 


are spoken of inthe very highest terms. 

It is only fair, however, to notice 
that our schools receive and our 
societies of the deaf generally select 
as delegates, a class of persons who 
in Europe are, we believe, not recog- 
nized in'any way as belonging to the 
same class as the deaf and dumb. 

We refer to the so called ‘‘semi- 
mutes’’—those who had become fami- 
liar with. spoken language before 
losing their hearing. 

‘In some cases, men who have even 
carried their education to the level 
of collegiate study before becoming 
deaf have represented deaf - mute 
societies in an international congress 
of the deaf. Still, even allowing for 
the advantage thus given to the 
American Schools, we believe it is 
true that our highest level is higher 
then the best foreign work and our 
average is far above the average of 
European schools. 

This result is in part due to the 
originality and inventiveness of our 
teachers, but largely tothe generosity 
of our legislatures which provide far 
more liberally for the deaf than 
other governments would ever think 
of doing. 


THE excellent sketch of the famous 


which we print in this issue, was 
written for the SILENT WORKER by 
a gentleman who is intimately ac- 
quainted with Mr. Arnold and with 


Although | his work. 


condensed from that excellent paper, 
‘The British Deaf-Mute,’’ in which it 
appeared verbatim as delivered. The 
report of the meeting in London of 
the Head’ Masters of English schools 
for the deaf appears in our columns 
exclusively. We take pleasure in 
presenting three such interesting and 
valuable papers pertaining to the 
welfare of the deaf of foreign parts 
and we trust that the intelligent deaf 
and their friends will appreciate these 
instructive articles. 


WE are very sorry to have to state 
that Prof. Nicholas Murray Butler 
has felt obliged to resign his place on 
the State Board of Education, on 
which he had served for several years, 
filling—one might say.as a matter of 
course—the place of Chairman of the 
Committee on Education. 

Dr. Butler’s eminence in the educa- 
tional field is too well known through- 
out this country, and wherever the 
science and art of teaching are studi- 
ed, to need enlarging upon. 

His unusual capacity for affairs is 
perhaps not so generally known, but 
has been gladly recognized by those 
familiar with his work for the schools 
of New Jersey. 

Not less remarkable, and certainly 
most highly deserving of honor, are 
the singleness of purpose with which 
he has worked for the best interests 
of education, and his absolute inac- 
cessibility to motives of personal in- 
terest or political expediency in rela- 
tion to this cause. 

In spite of the pressure of other 
numerous and important duties, Dr. 
Butler always found time to give to 
the work of the Board and especially 
of his committee the careful thought 
which it demands, illustrating the 
truth of the old saying: ‘If you want 
any thing done, get a busy man to do 
ee 

It would not, of course, be fair to give 
Dr. Butler all the credit for the very 
great improvements in the educational 
system of the State during his term of 
service, but we are sure that all his. 
colleagues on the Board and all who 
have been concerned in bringing 
about these improvements will agree 
that the success of these movements. 
owes much to Dr. Butler’s wisdom 
and energy and to the authority with 
which he is entitled to speak on mat- 
ters pertaining to education. His 
courtesy and his interest in the edu- 
cation and welfare of the deaf are 
gratefully acknowledged. by the 
writer. 

He is succeeded on the Board by 
Hon. Francis Scott, of Paterson. 
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LOCAL NEWS. 


LL eel eee, 


—Miss Lentz, of Philadelphia, was 
one of our deaf visitors this month. 
She is a very pleasant and charming 


young lady. 


—The re-opening of the present 
school year was made memorable by 
three of the hottest days that Trenton 
has experienced this summer. 


—Dr. Quackenbos and Miss Edith 
Brown leave us. Miss Martha C. 
Kineaide of Massachusetts has been 
appointed a teacher. She has had ex- 


cellent training and is highly recom- 
mended. 


—George L. Reynolds, editor of the 
Deaf-Mutes’ Advocate, of Malone, N. 
Y., visited the school early in Sep- 
tember. He thinks we have a fine 
and well equipped industrial build- 
ing. 

—Harry Smith, who left school last 
June has secured a good position in 
the printing establishment of Cresse 
& Roberts on North Broad Street in 
this city. He often drops in to see 
the boys, whirling away again on his 
wheel after a brief chat. 


—The Board have caused an area 
to be dug around the new building, 
to prevent dampness in the basement 
and to improve the light. Unfortu- 
nately the work was not begun in time 
to be finished before the term began, 
but no serious inconvenience has re- 
sulted. 

—Miss Trask, a graduate of the 
Hemenway School in Boston, has 
been employed as an assistant in- 
structor in gymnastics at the Normal 
School, and will also have charge of 
the gymnastic work at this school. 
The system to be employed is that 
known as the Swedish system. 


—The long drought has made a 
great change in the looks of Trenton 
and especially of our school grounds. 
The trees are already half stripped of 
their leaves, and every thing looks 
parched and dead. There has been 
no rain since early August. 


—Miss Kincaide,who came to us at 
the opening of the present term, has 
been obliged, by the alarming condi- 
tion of her mother’s health, to resign 
and go to her home in Quincy, Mas- 
sachusetts. Miss Mary D. Tilson, of 
Randolph, Vermont, has been engaged 
and will begin her duties on October 
ist, when Miss Kincaide leaves. 


—Mr. Washington Houston stop- 
ped in Trenton on his way to New 
York, recently. He is a printer in 
Philadelphia and has held the same 
position twenty-one years, which 
speaks well for his skill, honesty and 
integrity. Hetakes an active interest 
in all affairs of the deaf and is much 
respected where he lives. 


—The cycling craze has struck our 
school hard. Of our teachers, Mrs. 
Keeler is already an accomplished 


. . . . e | 
rider and Miss Bunting is learning 


and will soon use the ‘silent steed ’’ 
on her way toand from school. Mrs. 
Smith finds a pleasant change from. 
her duties in the hospitals in a brisk | 
spin on the avenue. | 

—It isa little singular that many 
of the officers and others who were 
very closely at the school last year. 
have suffered from neuralgic or simi- 
lar illness this vacation. Mrs. Myers, | 
Miss Fitzpatrick, Mr. Jenkins and 
Mr. Hearnen have all had their turn, | 
but we are glad to say they are all 
now in perfect health. | 


a oe 


Vacation Echoes, 
—Supervisor B. H. Sharp spent his _ 
two months on a farm in this State. 


—Misses Florence and Edith Brown 
went to Madison, N. Y., for the greater 


part of the summer. 
| 


—Miss Virge Bunting recuperated 
at Larchmont, N. Y., on the Sound, | 
and at Asbury Park, N. J. 


—Mrs. Elizabeth M. Smith found | 
health and, pleasure at Mt. Pocono, 
Pa., and at Atlantic City, N. J. 


should render its assistance.’’ 
not even guess when the Government 
will think the scope of usefulness of 


-—Miss Hendershotalso attended the 
convention, but spent the rest of the 
summer with friends in Michigan. | 


—Cecil Toft camped out on the 
Delaware with a party of friends for. 
two weeks. Camping out is an old 
favorite with him. 


—A. Graham Hallock had a delight- 
fultwo weeks on Lake Cayuga, N. Y.,. 
where he has a summer cottage which | 
he built a few years ago. 


—Miss Estelle Dey spent five weeks 
at Catskill, N. Y. She had pleasant. 
company in the person of Miss Christ- 
mas, of the Philadelphia School. 


—Mrs. Lola Swartz had charge of 
the homeless children at Ocean Grove. | 
The children enjoyed bathing very 
much and look considerably tanned. | 


. —Mr. and Mrs. G. S. Porter and 
baby Cornie had a good time at the 
Catskill Mountains and at Ocean | 
Grove. They were accompanied by. 
Mrs. Porter’s mother. rt 


—Mrs. Myers, the matron, went to 
the Catskill Mountains the first few 
weeks, afterwards going to the sea- 
shore. Her little boy Mercer, went 
with her. The combination worked | 
well. | 


—Mrs. Rosa Keller sojourned at 
West Candor, in New York State. 
She indulged in the delightful exercise 
of riding a bicycle, which she pur- 
chased at the close of school. 

—Mr. Jenkins has formed a class 
of girls in printing. It will be useful 
to them in learning language. They 
will have three lessons in printing 
and three lessons in sewing every 
week. 


—Mr. R. B. Lloyd remained in Tren- 
ton all summer, but found plenty of 


his vacation at his summer home in 
Englishtown, N. J., with his family. 
He takes great interest in raising 


by public charity, and when its scope 


has increased in two years time from 


not knowing anything of the world, 


you can easily understand how they 


members of the family, and how they 


_subjects—your 


amusement in hunting [up micros 
scopical specimens and struggling for | 
supremacy over his Michigan op- | 
ponent in his favorite game—chess. 


—Steward Hearnen, on account of 
sickness, gave up a contemplated trip 
to Europe. Instead he went to Bos- | 
ton for ashort time and to other places 
now and then. As he had to direct 
the work of cleaning, painting and re- 
pairing the school buildings, he could 
not leave for a long stay. 


—Mr. Jenkins attended the’ Con- 
vention in Flint, but spent the rest of. 


fine flowers, and plumes himself on a 
bloom of Japan iris which measured 
It inches, and on an auratum lily 
whichmeasured 12% inches across. 


THE DEAF OF INDIA. 


(Continued from page 7.) 


increases Government 
I can- 


of usefulness 


the school has increased. If it de- 
pends on the number of children, it 


two to twenty. And we could have 
as many more if only we had money 
enough to provide for them. * 
If the condition of deaf-mutes in 
India is miserable, the condition of 
deaf women is worse that that of their 
suffering brothers. Shut up within 
the limited area of a wretched house, 


and having but a few self-invented 
signs for communication, they nat- 
urally become a little peevish, and 
are looked down upon by the other 
are sneered at by their neighbours. 
We have had many applications from 
the guardians of such afflicted girls, 
but as yet we have not been able to 
open a separate class for them for 
want of funds.. Only the other day I 
had a letter from our Secretary at 
Calcutta, telling me that two little 
girls—one Hindoo and one Christian 
—have joined our school. But I can 
assure you they will not continue 
long unless separate arrangement is 
made for them. Now, ladies and 
gentlemen. such is the state in which 
two hundred thousand of your fellow 
deaf brothers and 
sisters in India—are situated ; such is 
their social position, such is how they 
are provided for, and such is the 
attitude of Government towards their 
education. At the close of this en- 
lightened nineteenth century, when 
steam.and electricity have well nigh 
annihilated distance, when you talk 
and laugh and even sing to each other 
from one end of this busy metropolis 
to the other, when you hear Mr, Glad- 
stone’s voice anywhere. * * Wein 


‘ly and at the same time. 


India are seperated -by an immeasur- 
able gulf from our next door neigh- 
bours. Do you think it is pitiable? 
Itisa disgrace to humanity and it 
requires an immediate lifting up. 

I wish I had two hundred thousand 
mouths and could plead for each one 
of my suffering countrymen separate- 
You have 
done a great deal for India. In the 
words of an Indian orator, ‘‘to have 
found a great and ancient nation sunk 
in the depths of superstition, to have 
raised them to a higher level of civil- 
ization, and to have communicated to 
them the pulsations ofa new life, are 
titles to glory all your own.’’ A day 
was when India was indeed the cradle 
of civilization, the home of learning 
and of arts. 
Even at this distant date we think 
of those days with a feeling of pride 
and affection. Centuries of misgovern- 
ment and of the of a 
priestly order, to which, fortunately or 
unfortunately, I have the honour to 
belong, brought on their legitimate 
results. But it is you who have again 
roused us into our sense of national 
glory. You have communicated the 
Promethean spark of life into the dead 
bones of eastern society. Under your 
auspices we are enjoying the blessings 
of peace and orderly Government, you 
have conferred upon us the inestim- 
able boon of higher English educa- 
tion, and the priceless gift of a free 
press and free discussion. my 
say you have done much to raise a 
fallen nation, but much more still 
reinains tobe done. Allow me, ladies 
and gentlemen, to beg of you to lend 
me your helping hand, so that we 
may together do at least a little of 
what remains undone. I feel no em- 
barrassment in making this appeal, 
but I do so with the fullest confidence 
that some heart, atleast, imbued with 
Christian sympathy and love for neigh- 
bors, for so we are, will readily re- 
From my deaf friends I shall 


Those days are long gone 
by. 


domination 


spond. 
expect natural sympathy. 
To the hearing part of my audience I 
shall say: think of a railway 
journey of a few hours, where you 


ve we 


have no friends to talk to or no books 
to read. How tedious it is! 
transfer this tedium of a few hours to 
the life-long journey of a benighted 
soul, who is roaming in this beautiful 
garden of God, but has not the slight- 
est knowledge of His love and care. 
It is needless for me to expatiate on 
their suffering betore a Christian 
audience. Iam afraid I have already 
taken too much of your valuable 
time. Before I take my seat, allow 
me to thank you for your kind atten- 
tion. I take this opportunity to 
thank those who have signed the 
petition to the Queen. * * * [ 
thank you all on my own behalf, on 
behalf of the committee of manage- 
ment of the Calcutta Deaf and Dumb 
School, and on behalf of the two 
hundred thousand deaf-mutes wha 
cannot speak for themselves. 


Now 
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MISFIT IL IG IOI AIHARER 9-7-3 WE IV. eer do you study your les- 
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THE SCHOOLROCON = 2 eee 
= oS 1. When I was a little boy, Il. 
© 1. Do you go to church on Sunday? 
Conducted by R. B. Lloyd, A.B. r 2. When I go to town, a What church init? 
> 
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; . Where do you sit > 
HE work given on this page this stripes are white and seven are red. s) oth dapraaginss io 
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means of drawing out the young idea. 3, Is he stout ? 10. He bought a new hat before THE CONVENTION. 
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show us a betterway and we will aban- 4 ao st . “a A Questions to be Completed. Convention of American Instructors 
3 / ( ‘ = ° ° ° 
don our old one. Weshall try all 7. Is he - pene = 1. Are you ? of the Deaf, held at the Institution in 
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his might. 


who can teach successfully, either 


-manually or orally as best fits the 


case, every child that is brought to 
him is a teacher indeed. cE mh 


Object Lessons. 


Children tell anything they see. 
Teacher leads them to see more. In 
all cases the object is before the pu- 
pil. 

I. 
A PIN. 

1. It is a pin. 

2. It is made of wire. 

3. It is for fastening clothes. 

4. It-is in the paper. 

5. It is nice. 

6. It is round. 

7. It is small. 

8. It is about one inch long. 

9. It is white. 

1o. It is useful. 

11. It has a head. 

12. It has a point. 

13. It is hard. 

14. It is light. 

15. It is smooth. 

Il. 
A BUTTON. 


It is made of glass. 
It has 


It is a button. 
It is for fastening clothes. 
four holes. It is white. 
to the school. It is pasted to the 
paper. It is thick. It is not one 
inch across. Itis round. It is use- 
ful. Itis small. It will break. 


IIT. 
A STAMP. 


It is a stamp. It cost two cents. 
Itis red. It has Washington’s pict- 
ure. Itis about one inch long. Itis 
almost oneinch wide. Itis cancelled. 
It cannot be used again. It is a Unit- 
ed States stamp. It is to put on a 
letter. 

IV. 


A FLAG. 


It has thirteen 


This is a flag. 
Six of the 


stripes and many stars. 


direction before the class and the pu- 
pils then describe the action in writ- 
ing. This is better than writing the 
direction on the black-board or — 


ing it before the class: 


It belongs | 


| 


1. Ask Tillie if she has my knife. 

2. Ask Mary for a crayon. 

3. Ask Walter to shut the window. 

4. Ask John where Mr. Jenkins 
lives. 


a 


5. Take a crayon out ofthe box and 
write your name on the black-board. 

6. Turn the basket upside down 
and sit on it. 


7. Get upon the table and jump off. 
8. Shake hands with every other 
boy here. 
g. Put your tongue in your cheek 
and roll your eyes. 
Filling Blanks. 


To accustom the pupil to put the 
proper form of the verb after the sub- 
ject and to teach the distinction in the 
use of such words as zz and in/o, off 
and on, behind and under, etc. 


I. 
has have 

Pe a watch. 
2. Cows horns, 
3. James black eyes. 
4. Cats sharp claws. 
5. Mary and Emma long hair. 

IT. 

eat eats 

1. A horse ——— hay. 
2. Chickens ——— seeds. 
3. She ——— bread. 
4. We —— meat. 
5. They ——— grass. 

IIl.. 
I put a box the table. 
He took a book the table. 
John threw a sponge the bas- 

ket. 

Mary put her hand —— the book. 
She hid the book the door. 
Annie has a nut her pocket. 
John saw a squirrel the fence. 
A snake hid a stone, 


Question Papers with Answers. 


t. What is a horse for ? 

2. What kind of tail has he? 

3. What kind of shoes does he 
wear ? 
Why does he wear iron shoes ? 
What kind of feet has he ? 
What does he eat ? 
What does he drink ? 
. Can you drive a horse ? 
What is the man who shoes 
horses ? 

10. How does he fasten the shoes? 
What is a baby-horse called ? 


Ne) onl nu +. 


ANSWERS. 

1. He is for drawing wagons, carts, 
carriages, sleighs, boats, etc. 

2. It is made of many very 
hairs like a woman’s hair. 

3. He wears iron shoes. 

4. To protect his feet. 

5. He has round hard feet. 

‘6. He eats hay, grass, corn, bread 
and other things. 
He drinks water. 
Yes, Sir, I can do it. 
He is called a blacksmith. 
He fastens them on with nails. 
It is called a colt. 


long 


Pictures. 


( Children tell anything they see. 
corrects before they write. ) 


A man is plowing. He has two 
horses harnessed to the plow. The 
lines arearound hisneck. He is hold- 
ing the plow with both hands. He 
has no coat on. His sleeves are 
rolled up. His pants are tucked in 
his boots. We can see a wagon. 
We can see a barn. The door is 


open. It is summer. 
Question Papers. 
F 
1. Who sits with you? 


Who sits behind you? 

Who sits in front of you? 
Which way do you face? 

On which side of the room do 
sit ? 

How far are you from the door? 
Have you a desk all to yourself? 
What are the school hours? 
What is the dinner hour? 


yo 


CMI AGAEY 


Teacher 


—oral work, auricuiar work, kinder- 


| 


-garten and industrial: training. 


For 


this arrangement we suppose the 


credit is due to Supt. Walker of the 
Illinois School. 


It is to be regretted that the East- 


-ern schools were not more largely re- 
presented, as the distance from the 
seaboard to Michigan 


is not com- 
paratively great, and as our Western 
friends have been largely in attend- 
ance on conventions held in the East. 


The New Jersey School was re- 


presented by Principal Jenkins and 


Miss Hendershot. Mr. Jenkins read 
a paper on The Educational Value of 


Industrial Training, presided over the 
session of July 8th, and assisted in the 
organization of the new department 


of Child Study, of which he is on the 


| Committee. 


| 


The citizens of Flint showed a 
gratifying interest in the work of the 
Convention. A public meeting was 
held in the Presbyterian Church on 
the evening of Sunday, July 7th, 
which was addresed by Prof. A. Gra- 
ham Bell, the inventor of the tele- 
phone, Prof. J. C. Gordon, of Gallau- 
det College; Principal Gillespie, of 
Nebraska, and Principal Jenkins, of 
New Jersey. 

A reception given to the Convention 
on Saturday evening was largely 
attended by prominent citizens and 
state officers. There was evident a 
general feeling of pride in the ex- 
cellent-work of their own institution 
and of interest in what is doing in 
this line throughout the country. 


Mr. I. N. Havstad, the deaf gentleman up- 
on whom our College a few years since con- 
ferred the honorary degree of M. A., is at 
present the chief editor of one of the most 
widely circulated political daily papers of 
Norway. He, with the help of private in- 
struction, succeeded in passing the severe | 
examinations at the University of Chris- 
tiana.—Buff andBlue. 
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shits THE SILENT WORKER. 


II 


NEW YORK LETTER. 


A Review of Happenings During 
Vacation — Rev. Dr. Gallaudet’s 
Golden Wedding. 


(From our Regular Correspondent. ) 


[‘‘A Quad’s”’ address is ‘‘ School for the 

Deaf, Station M, New York City,’”’ to whom 
subscriptions and business pertaining to 
this paper can be referred. ] 
‘+7 HE Fall term has come, yet it is 
hard to realize it. It seems but 
a few weeks ago that I laid 
down my pen, but that it is here is 
made apparent by the fact that busi- 
ness activity is again the rule. Al- 
ready business is picking up, and if 
the prospects continue to be as good 
as they have been at the beginning, 
then no idleness among our silent 
people will be heard of from these 
quarters. 

Since last June (when I laid down 
my pen) a great deal has occurred in 
mutedom, for the deaf, like other 
people, are sociable, and had their 
picnics, excursions and outings. To 
record all the happenings of the past 
summer would more than fill two 
issues of the SILENT WORKER, there- 
fore I will only make mere mention 
of them. | , 

The first social event was the after- 
noon and evening festival and games 
of the Fanwood Quad Club, on June 
29th, at Fort Wendell. During the 
afternoon it rained, but it cleared up 
towards evening and the attendance 
was fair, falling short of expectations, 
but the receipts were by no means 
small, which was chiefly due to the 
zealous work of the committee, Mes- 
srs. Fred W. Meinkin, Chairman ; 
Louis Morris, and Frederick Knox. 
They deserve credit, for they are 
young bloods, and when it was 
known that the affair would be a 
financial success the day before it 
took place, it will readily be seen 
that they did not let the grass grow 
under their feet. 

The next event was by far the 
more talked of than any that has ac- 
curred in gay Gotham for a long 
time. I refer to the anniversary ofthe 
Golden Wedding of Rev. Dr. and Mrs. 
Thomas Gallaudet, which event was 
celebrated at the Fanwood School on 
the 15th of July last. The day was 
marked by beautiful weather, mak- 
ing the occasion very pleasant, which 
will not be forgotten by those fortunate 
enough to have been present. But 
to begin at the beginning, the affair 
was under the management of the Gal- 
laudet Half Century Association of 
New York City, which had _ been 
organized months before for the sole 
purpose of showing in what high 
esteem the venerable doctor is held 
by the deaf, for his untiring efforts 
in their behalf, and it is very pleasing 
to say that they turned out in large 
numbers. Indeed, it is hard to recall 
when such a large gathering of well 
dressed and intelligent deaf people 
were last seen together at Fanwood. 


The ceremonies proper took place in 
the chapel. Shortly before four 
o’clock, Mrs. Gallaudet entered the 
chapel, escorted by Prof. Enoch Henry 
Currier, Principal of the Fanwood 
School; following came Rev. Dr. 
Thomas Gallaudet, escorted by Chair- 
man Hodgson, of the Half Century 
Association. The members of the 
Gallaudet family who followed, in- 
cluded the doctor’s daughters and his 
brother, Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, Presi- 
dent of Gallaudet College. Assoonas 
the procession entered the chapel, the 
assemblage arose and cheered by the 
waving of handkerchiefs a /a Chau- 
tauqua. 

Principal Currier made the opening 
address orally and in signs. Among 
other things he said: 


“It gives me great pleasure to welcome 
you all to the first golden wedding celebra- 
tion ever held in this institution. It 
seems to me to be very appropriate that 


We trust that this useful society will go on 
and enlarge its work from year to year. 
We trust that your lives may be spared to 
see new St. Ann’s buildings and to know 
that the Home is placed ona sure foundation, 
that it may eventually gather all the aged 
and infirm deaf-mutes of the State of New 
York who may need its fostering care. 
This is a most interesting occasion for the 
deaf-mutes and theirfriends. But few have 
ever been present at a Golden Wedding 
before. We trust that all which may be 
said and done this afternoon may have a 
softening and elevating influence upon this 
whole assemblage. 

We desire to express our thanks to the 
Directors and the Principal of the New 
York Institution for the Deaf for the privi- 
lege of holding our celebration here. It 
seems the most fitting place, for Dr. Gal- 
laudet has hada lifelong connection with it, 
first as Instructor and then as Director. 
Mrs. Gallaudet was one of its earliest 
graduates. We wish the institution great 
prosperity for the future. - 

Let us all ever remember this Golden 
Wedding. Day. 


At the conclusion of the address, 


| 
| THE REv. DR. THOMAS GALLAUDET, 


after Dr. Gallaudet’s having spent fifteen 
years as a teacher in this institution, 
should take place here.’’ 


Mr. W. O. Fitzgerald, the President | 
of the Half Century Association, then 


delivered the following address, Prof. 
Currier reading it orally : 


Dr.and Mrs. Gallaudet :—It is my privi- 
lege as the President of the Half Century 
Association, to heartily congratulate you 


upon reaching the fiftieth Anniversary of 


your marriage—your Golden Wedding. 
Your many friends are thankful that you 
have had such a long and happy life and 
have been blessed with children and grand- 
children. You have done much to promote 
the temporal and spiritual welfare of deaf- 


Dr. and Mrs. Gallaudet were escorted 


it to the platform and again cheered by 


the assemblage. 

After they had acknowledged the 
(ovation and were seated side by side 
on the chairs provided for them, Mr. 
| Washington Houston and Mrs. H. W. 
Syle (wife of the late Henry Winter 
‘Syle, M.A., the founder of All Souls 
church in Philadelphia) mounted the 
platform; the later read a presentation 
address which was embossed on 
parchment, while Mr. Houston held 
it up to her after which a small box 


| 
| 
| 


containing one hundred and _ fifty 


mutes, and our Heavenly Father has bless- | dollars was presented to the doctor. 


ed you. : 
I was a member of the Bible class at old 


The address is here given: 
The deaf df Pennsylvania appreciating 


St. Stephen’s Church in 1850, and attended | the great benefits derived from the un- 
the first services of St. Ann’s Church in. selfish and self-sacrificing labors of Rev. 


1852. I have, therefore, seen the beginning | Thomas Gallaudet, D.D., during the past 
and growth of pastoral work among my. fifty years, and desiring to show their ap- 


people, and am filled with wonder at its 
result. I am sure we are thankful that the 
Church Mission to Deaf-Mutes was incor- 
porated in 1875, and at length founded the 
Gallaudet Home for Aged and Infirm 
Deaf-Mutes. i 


preciation of the same, have availed 
themselves of the opportunity offered upon 
the occasion of the GOLDEN WEDDING of 
their benefactor and his devoted wife, to 
present this testimonial of their love and 
esteem. 


sociation, of the New York city. 


Fifty years of happy married life are 
seldom vouchsafed to one who has been so 
conspicuous in good deeds. That the rest 
of the time allotted to him and his help- 
meet may, by the grace of-God, continue 
to be full of the usefulness and happiness 
of the past, is the wish of the undersigned. 


Boston’s delegate, in the person of 
Mr. Edwin W. Frisbee, was then in- 
troduced. He made a neat speech ap- 
propriate to the occasion, and then 
in behalf of the deaf of the Hub 
presented the Doctor with a large 
bouquet of flowers imbedded in which 
was a purse. 

Following came the presentation 
Committee of the Half Century As- 
Mr. 
Hodgson in behalf of the association 
made the presentation address. At 
the conclusion, little Miss Pedlowe 
handed to the doctor a purse in gold 
coin amounting to over four hundred 
dollars. Mr. Hodgson’s address was 
as follows : 


DEAR FRIEND :—We rejoice with you on 
this day which marks the happy consumma- 
tion of your Golden Wedding. It is grant- 
ed to few to celebrate a half-century anni- 
versary of wedding life, and rarely has fifty 
years of love and life been more wisely 
consecrated to the service of Almighty God. 
Some of us here to-day remember you in the 
flush and bloom of youth, andall of us know 
and appreciate your long record of faith- 
ful work in the cause of unfortunate hum- 
anity. You have sown good seed and have 
beheld the harvest crowned with the rich 
fruitage of success. Disadaining the paltry 
prizes of worldy ambition, you have la- 
bored with a humble faith, akin to that 
which stretched forth yearning hand con- 
tent if it might only touch the garment hem 
of Christ. Following in the footsteps of a 
sainted father, you have given added lustre 
to his name. What would the deaf have 
been without your ministering aid ? To them 
the sacred offices of the Church were inac- 
cessible ; to them the Gospel of Christ cruci- 
fied was never preached ; to them it was 
denied to hear “‘the pealing anthem swell 
the note of praise.’’ But in the morning 
of your manhood you came to them and 
brightened life’s pathway with the radiance 
of hope and faith. And you have been with 
them as counselor and consoler through 
all the trials and tribulations that beset the 
way, a friend alike in joy and sorrow, in 
whom they always found the depth and 
breadth of humansympathy. You founded 
for them a blessed haven of retreat that 
bears your name, where those who have 
been beaten in the strife can spend the even- 
tide of life in peace and comfort. It makes 
us very happy to see you both so hale and 
hearty to-day, and it thrills us with a sense 
of gladness to greet you on this auspicious 
occasion. 


“With fifty years between you and your 

well-kept wedding vow, 

The Golden Age, dear friends of ours, is 
not a fable now, 

And sweet as has life’s vintage been 
through all your pleasant past, 

Still, as at Cana’s marriage feast, the best 
wine is the last.’’ 


Accept. dear friends, this humble tribute 
of most grateful hearts. It is but a feeble 
testimonial, yet our hope and wish is that 
it may convey to you our sense of love and 
gratitude, which neither words nor sub- 
stance can properly express. Maytime deal 
gently with you as the years glide by, and 
may the God whom you have served so 
faithfully give to you peace and happiness 
and every comfort—a wish to which the 
hearts of the “Children of Silence’’ will 
echo a responsive Amen. 


Dr. and Mrs. Gallaudet . seemed 
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THE SILENT WORKER. Bae 
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deeply touched by the manifestations 
of love shown them by their silent 
‘friends. Dr. Gallaudet responded in 
a very interesting address in signs, 
which, for want of space, I omit. 
His brother, Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, read 
it orally. ! 

The following poem, entitled ‘‘ Gol- 
den Wedding Chimes,’’ written for 
the occasion by Miss Alice C. Jen- 
nings, of Auburndale, Mass., wasthen 
signed by Miss Alice Judge, a pupil 
of the Fanwood School. Her signs 
were beautiful, she having been pre- 
viously coached by Mr. W. G. Jones, 
the expert sign-maker of our day. 
Here is the poem in full : 


GOLDEN WEDDING CHIMES. 


Hark ! the note of welcome sounding 
Strong and joyous, full and clear ; 

As, thy path to-day surrounding, 
Greeting we would bring thee here. 

List the glad-toned chorusringing _ 
Through our whole broad land to-day ; 

Grateful hearts by thousands bringing 
Tribute at thy feet to lay. 


Fifty springs their hope enfolding ; 
Fifty gleams of autumn’s glow ; 

Fifty summers grand unfolding ; 
Fifty pearls of winter’s snow : 

And the Budd to blossom growing 
Crowned with richest fruitage now 

Stands beside thee, glad, and glowing 
With Heaven’s peace upon her brow. 


Faithful still the mantie wearing 
Of the father true and tried ; © 
In his noble purpose sharing : 
Lo! its fruitage far and wide 
Spreads in brightened hearts and faces ; 
Many a one whose ear is sealed 
Life with firmer footstep traces 
For the strength by thee revealed. 


When our hands in wedlock joining, 
One in heart and one in name ; 
When our little ones we bring thee 
And the Triune blessing claim ; 
When the last farewell is spoken, 
And beside our dead we stand ; 
Sweetef seems each sacred token 
When it comes from thy dear hand. 


Upward, ever upward pointing 
To the holy and the high ; 


* Priest of God! by thine anointing 


We are brought to Him more nigh, 
Golden words we fain would bring thee 
Speaking of our truth and love ; 
But the full reward awaiteth 
In the golden light above. 


As the west grows bright and brighter 
With the “light at evening-time,”’ 

Still with stronger note and sweeter 
May your hearts together chime, 

“Till, a grander welcome knowing, 
Holier guerdon yours shall be ; 

Service on “‘ these least’’ bestowing, 
** Ve have done tt unto Me.”’ 


Another poem was then delivered 
in signs by the author himself, Mr. 
John Henry Hogan, entilled: 


LIFE’S GOLDEN EVENTIDE. 


Life’s golden eventide is here ! 

Still *bide the happy nuptial pair. 

Of noonday’s pride, light-touched by care; 
Dear, each to each—to others dear. 


With glory’s benice, life declines ; 
On silvered locks and wrinkled brow, 
On tranquil cheery faces—now 

The setting sun in splendor shines! . 


Fond union of heart and heart, 
Unaltered still, by time or change ; 
O’er fifty years ‘heir pleasure range, 

United once, to never part ! 


- 


Protecting Power, whose hand hath stayed 
. The ravages of fleeting time, 

The preying cares of youth and prime, 
Thy kindness—is it ill repaid ? 


When darkness veiled the light of day 
To those who scoffed in dire disdain ; 
Who reared the stately Empire fane, 
That they—¢he deaf—might see, and pray ? 


Who gave, and ceases not to give, 

The kind support of eager hand 

To mis’ry’s cause, throughout the land, 
That weaklings might, and still may, live ? 


Whose pity raised the Home that bears 
His name, unto the deaf and dumb, 
Where aged and infirm may come, 

To rest in peace from preying cares? 


Ah, brightly glows /7zs life-course grand, 
Like to the sun path—looking back 
At eventide, on fading track,— 

A golden retrospect at hand ! 


The most amusing was the rendi- 
tion of ‘‘Auld Lang Syne’’ by Prof. 
W. G. Jones, in which the audience 
joined in the chorus, Prof. Fox lead- 
ing. 

Rev. Mr. Chamberlain, Rev. Job. 
Turner and Rev. Dr. De Costa also 
made brief addresses. 

President Gallaudet, of Gallaudet 
College, was the last to add to the 
long but interesting addresses, deal- 
ing with the happy event. 

At six o'clock there was a banquet 
in the dining room, and in the even- 
ing dancing accompanied by music 
in the girls’ study, which was taste- 
fully decorated for the occasion. 
The committee of the Half Century 
Association feel highly grateful to 
Principal Currier and to the Directors 
for the use of the chapel, dining 
room and girls’ study, and to others 


who labored hard to make the An-| 


niversary of the deaf’s friend and 
spiritual benefactor so successful. 

The next event of importance that 
came off, was the excursion of the 
Union League of Deaf-Mutes, on July 
23, but for want of space I am unable 
to give a full account, except that the 
Union was favored with good weather 
and that the attendance was not as 
large as in previous years. Finan- 
cially and otherwise it was a success. 

The same week following this came 
the picnic of the Brooklyn Deaf-Mute 
Society,-Saturday, July 27th. If it 
rained on the day of the Quad Club’s 
picnic, it poured on the occasion of 
our Brooklyn cousin’s picnic, but 
financially they came out ahead, but 
not enough to be able to keep up the 
organization. It is to be deplored, 
for this society has done much for the 
deaf on the other side of the big 
bridge. Peace to its ashes! 

The State Association met in Sara- 
toga on the 15th and 16 6f August. 
The attendance was not very large, 
but all the same the meeting was one 
of the most successful the association 
has held in years, as most of the intel- 
ligent deaf of the State were present. 


A. QUAD. 


FANWOOD, Sept. 5, ’95 


US AT THE PICNIC. 


The ‘“‘Small Observer’”’ Takes in the New 
Jersey Boys’ Celebration and Cele- 
brates a little Himself. 


New Jersey — of gigantic mos- 
quitoes, pretty girls and water-melons 
on the half-slrell—hail! Long may 
you flourish. 

A man not born with the gift of 
starting a story or article easily is apt 
to have a hard time so doing. I took 
in the picnic at Roseville Park, New- 
ark, N. J., or rather they took me in. 
I met an old school mate at the depot 
and we wended our way to the park 
only to find ourselves too early, so 
strolling around we met another 
school-mate and celebrated somewhat. 
We went back to the grounds and 
found we could get in if we presented 
our tickets, which we lost no time in 
doing. Ientered, or rather stumbled, 
in; first thing I knew I was trying to 
keep my arm from being wrenched 
off—so enthusiastic were my old 
friends. Was introduced to ‘‘'Tres- 
mal,’’ ‘‘Tresbon,’’ or what ever his 
name is. I think the former fits him 
better. We wended our way up to 
the pavilion murdering the oral system 
and incidentally heaping coals of 
fire on some of our well-known critic’s 
heads. Tres. informs us there are 
two ‘‘Said Pshaws ’’—one’s- a lady 
and the other a gentleman, and he 
thinks the gent’s a better writer than 
the lady; anyhow, he’s having fun 
with her. We reach the pavilion and 
meet some friends and exchange 
notes as to how the world wages. 
It’s great to meet some old school- 
mates. What times they call up! 

Games begin; some of our well- 
known deaf-mute athletes are con- 
spicuous—by their absence. Conse- 
quently some outsiders are entered to 
fillup the events. A 1oo-yard dash 
is made in 11 secondsup-hill! Short 
measure on track or slow watch? 
Izquierdo, of Fanwood, gota bad start 
and got—left. Too bad, a hearing 
man won the heat. The next heat 
was made in 11 seconds also. Well! 
A short wait and the three legged 
race is run off between the only two 
competitors. ‘‘ A Quad ’’ is discover- 
ed by me taking notes and introduc- 
tions between ourselves soon follow. 
‘‘A Quad ’’ seemed vexed that he did 
not recognize me before and our con- 
versation turned to personal topics. 
The half-mile run is then announced 
andthelineupfollows. Bang! They 
are off. One lap, two laps, three‘laps, 
four laps and all is over. The timer 
said it was run in 1:20. Mercy! he 
must have dropped a minute or two 
or his watch stopped. Seemed to me 
it was a great. day for smashing re- 
cords, and it was. The too yards 
final was timed by ‘‘A Quad.’’ He 
had his eyes on his watch and the 
moment I saw the pistol flash I touch- 
him. A hearing man dashed across 
the line in the world record time of 
9% seconds. ‘‘A Quad’”’ mumbled 


something on his fingers about short 
measure or flying machines or some- 
thing of the like. The tug-of-war 
teams were then chosen to represent 
Fanwood and New Jersey. The Fan- 
woods got the best ground as the New 
Jerseys were on a slightly slanting 
ground and the anchor tipped over. 
Fanwood won by some inches. The 
New Jersey’s won the next heat and 
excitement ran high. With determ- 
ination to do or die on their faces, 
the teams sit down in the positions. 
The handkerchief drops and the rope 
istaut. Only fora few seconds and the 
knot goes over to the New Jersey 
side. I-grow enthusiastic and as the 
knot goes all the way over to Johnny 
Ward, I jump several feet in the air 
and come down close to ‘‘ A Quad’s ’’ 
toes. - ‘‘A Quad’’ isenthusisastic also. 
The Fanwoods are beaten—the referee 
says so, and congratulations to the 
victors follow. Anyhow, the New 
Jersey boys were made up of bone and 
muscle, so the Fanwoods can con- 
gratulate themselves they gave them 
such a tussle in the firsttwoheats. I 
stroli around and meet some old 
friends—putting the shot is not in it 
with talking to ladies. ‘‘Tresmal’’ goes 
me one better in that line. But, Oh! 
just then the shower broke, the small 
tent I was in afforded no protection to 
the occupants and grabbing Mrs. 
’s hand we broke for the big 
pavilion. Poor Mrs. got soak- 
ed around her shoulders during the 
sprint and lamented the possibility of 
her catching cold. I don’t know 
whether shedidornot. After the rain 
ceased our depressed spirits revived 
and some couples began to dance. 
The potato race was then decided and 
the games were over. Some went 
down to the hotel for supper, and 
some took a ‘‘ liquid supper. ’’ 
The picnic closed at 12 and the next 
moment put us into Sunday. 


NOTES. 


We met ‘‘Ted”’ at the picnic and 
had a chance to congratulate him per- 
sonally on his story of raising cats in 
the /ournal. We also met ‘' Mon- 
tague Tigg’’ and found him a good 
fellow—all newspaper men = re. 
‘‘Tresmal’’ was our idea of a poet. 
‘‘A Quad ”’ gave us a tip that New- 
ark beer was made of muddy water. 
Thank the Lord I am a temperance 
man. 

The presence of genial Charlie 
Humuner was sadly missed by his 
legion of friends. : 

Ray Burdsall is working on the 
trolly road at Point Pleasant and is on 
the road to success. 

Frank Lenox had his pockets so 
full of coin taken in at the gate, he 
had difficultly in keeping the equili- 
brium of his white duck trousers. 

Smiling Paul Kees sported two 
badges—the President’s and Assist- 
ant Floor Manager’s. He came to the 
former by absence of Mr. A. L. Tho- 
mas. 
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By Grnest J. 


WD. Abraham 


EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ BRITISH DEAF-MUTE.’ 


Illustrated by Alexander 


PROLOGUE. 


i) LAISA, dear, what now?” 
( >, ‘**Harry, love, my husband, 
“= near the time for my departure ; they 


©” are calling me to the ‘“‘ Land of Wait- 


ing.” Tam sinking, sinking fast, Harry. 
All is growing dark around me, but 


through the gloom afar off I can see the 
bright and beautiful lights. Oh! such 
lights, and the beings of that joyous land 
in their radiant splendour! Lower the 
blinds, darling, and light the gas ; it is so 
very dark here, and I want to see your 
face. Ihave something I would ask you.’ 

I arose and gently let down the blinds, 
and, having lit the gas, I returned to the 
bedside of my dying wife. She lifted her 
beautiful blue eves and looked into mine. 
I felt as though she could see into my very 
soul, and yet I knew full well, had she 
that occult and mystical power, she would 
discern nought but pure love, strong and 
faithful love for her dear self. 

‘* Harry, love, I have 
you before 1 leave you—before’I die.” 


And in that sweet poetic language of mo- 
tion we had constantly used for so many 


years she unfolded to me her dying wish. 


‘‘T want you, Harry, to write the history | 
I want you. 
to write down the story of your travels, of | 


of our lives, yours and mine. 


my dear country and people ; our meeting, 


our joys and troubles, and, darling, our 

ihe Great Om-. 
you to join me in the 
‘Land of Waiting,’ leave the history toour 
dear son, with instructions to give the 


faith ; then, when it pleases 
nipotence to call 


story to the world—that the silent people 
of this country may know of my people, 
and perhaps in the course of time they may 
learn to love each other as my people love, 
as you and [ love.” 

stooped over and passionately kissed 
her lips ; I dared not trust myself to speak, 
my heart was full. I sobbed and bowed 
my head in grief. I thought my heart 
would break. 

Claisa’s face was lit up with incompara- 
ble brightness as she smiled on me. ‘‘ And, 
Harry,” she continued, ‘‘ tell our son that 
I died in the Christian faith, for his sake 


it is) 


something to ask | 


McGregor, a Deaf-Mute. 


and for yours. Tell him I found peace in 
Jesus. [understand it all now. It is so 
plain, so plain. The world of sinners— 
the merciful Father—the loving son—the 
sacrifice — the repentance — forgiveness— 
everlasting joy,—yes, I see it all now. 
Tell our boy I died a Christian,” 


her arms fell heavily by her sides ; her. 
bosom rose and fell more rapidly, and 
there shone from her eyes a new light, 


which told me too plainly the end was 
hear, 

Presently Claisa slowly spelled out on 
her fingers, ‘‘ Tell me a verse of that beau- 
tiful hy mn our boy loves so well—*‘ Rock 
of ages’ ;” and so I calmed my grief, and 
recited the following verses in our sign- 
language :— 

‘Rock of ages, cleft for me, 

' Letme hide myself in Thee ; 

Let the water and the blood 
From Thy riven side that flowed 


Be of sin the double cure 
Cleanse me from its guilt and power.” 


‘* Yes,” repeated Claisa, ‘* cleanse 


from its guilt and power.’ 


‘While I draw this fleeting breath, 

When my eyelids close in death, 

When I soar through tracts unknown, 

See Thee on Thy Judgmeut Throne ; 

Rock of ages, cleft for me 

Let me hide myself in Thee.”—Amen. 

‘*Amen,” said Claisa, and then I knelt. 

down and prayed. Oh! it was a prayer 
from the depth of my soul, and yet I did. 
not pray that Claisa should live, I know 
not why. I prayed that God in His in-| 
finite mercy would permit me soon to join 
her. She watched my prayer, and when I 
concluded she put her hand on my head 
and gently stroked my hair, as she had 
done many hundreds of times before. It 
was an affectionate way she had when she 
agreed with what I had spoken. Then 
Claisa said, ‘‘ Remember our boy is to be 
a missionary to our fellow-people, he is to 
be a teacher and a guide to the deaf and 
dumb.” I leant over her and kissed her 
once more. She had just commenced to 
speak again when a sudden change came 
over her, and her whole features were Jit 


up with yesplendence, as if she were wit- 


and then. 


“neither can I now describe it. 


me 


ing.” 


and beckoning 


the body of my wife only, for its soul had | 


nessing some glorious scene. She seemed 
to be rene aved with strength which ena- 


‘bled her to rise in bed avd describe on her 


fingers a beautiful vision that appeared to 


her. ‘‘ Look, look, Harry, there is the 
glorious ‘Land of W aiting. Oh! my 


long have I waited 
T hey are beckoning 
A new sensation of 
it feels like the 
and 
what 
Oh, 


people ! my people ! 
for this happy day ! 
yes, they are calling. 
joy has filled my soul ; 
rumbling thunder, it comes nearer 
nearer -— nearer and nearer. Oh, 
rapture! Oh so sweet it sounds! 
the sweetness of this melody' Hark, 
Harry, it is music, music, music! They 
are singing, Harry. Listen to the sweet- 
ness of this harmonious strain. The 
angels of the ‘ Land of Waiting’ are prais- 
ing the Great Being. Hark ! hark !”? and 
as she signed the last words she threw 
her urms lovingly around my neck, and 
pointed toward the window. When I 
looked the window seemed to have vanish- 
ed, and in its place I saw a vision. There 
was a luminous light, which suddenly 
burst out in effulgence and splendor. 
Amidst this dazzling brightness, I saw a 
‘adiant, joyous throng of white-robed be- 
ings. And I fancied I could hear them 
singing. I knew not what the sound was ; 
But there 
rang in my ears sweet notes, which were 
wafted over from that distant saintly 
chorus. And the hallowed words, ‘* Glory, 
Glory,’ rang in my ears over and over 
again. Then I heard a melodious voice 
speak my name, and looking up saw be- 
fore me a beautiful being, who was in up- 
pearance the exact counterpart of my 
Claisa. She smiled on me—a loving smile, 
heavenward, she faded 
away, and with her the vision vanished | 
too, ‘and before me I saw the window, and) 
the drawn blind, and at the same time I| 
felt a heavy weight in my arms. It w as” 


gone on its journey to the ‘‘ Land of Wait- 


I know not what I did then; I was too. 
dazed and confused to think. I have a_ 
vague remembrance of gently laying her | 
earthly casket on the downy couch. The | 
irrecoverable loss I had just sustained had | 
not made itself Known to my swimming. 
brain. I must have stood over the still forni | 
ap hour or more, for when I came to my | 
senses, and touched her beautiful white | 
hand, it was icy cold. A sense of wtter | 
loneliness—loneliness inevitable, surround- 
ed by the infinite void of unconsciousness— 
came over me, and held me as in a vise. 
The power to think was gone from me; I 
might have been a stone statue. Life was 
within me, but that was all. Gradually 
this terribly depressing feeling passed, and 
I shivered visibly, and my already weak 
frame became weaker still. And then sud- 
denly and without warning the whole truth 
flashed upon me. All that had happened 
during the past few hours passed before 
my eyes like a roll of pictures, which con- 


cluded with a reality, for my 
fell on the form that a fe w hours 
ago held the soul of my wife. I was 
filled with a wild longing to wake 
her. I struggled to utter her aame. 
I took her cold hands in mine, and 
passionately, oh! so passionately, 
kissed them. There was no response 
to my affection, no answer to my 
love; Claisa was indeed no more. 
Isat down at the foot of the bed, 
and hiding my face in my hands, 
broke into violent, tearless sobs. 

I thought that my reason would 
leave me. I got upand looked in the 
mirror ; my face was ghastly white, 
and bore ah: iweard look like I have 
seen onthe faces of men when dying 
in great agony. | pulled up the 
blinds and looked out into the snow- 
covered streets ; great flakes of beau- 
tiful snow were falling rapidly. I 
stood and watched the people passing 
until the streets were deserted ex- 
cept for a solitary policeman. I 
returned to the bedside, and stroked 
her pale, icy - cold cheeks ; it was the 
only solace that would lessen the 
ache of bereavement. It acted on 
me as «cold sponge would if pressed 
upon a smarting wound. 

I felt I was growing calmer, my 
pent-up feelings were giving way 
Presently like a mighty flood, the 
tears Came pouring down my cheeks. 
Oh! the bitterness of those few hours. 
My grief was terrible. Thank God none 
witnessed it. My heart throbbed so that I 
thought it would break. After this pas- 
sionate outbreak of grief there came a 
calm,as I have frequently witnessed at 
sea—after the storm comes the calm. I 
knelt down beside the bed again and re- 
pe eated the Lord’s Prayer, and as 1 signed 

“Amen,” I felt that God had seen my 
prayer and answered it. I raised my head 
and looked at my wife, and to my aston- 
ishment a pale lips seemed to move, and 
my eyes read the words *‘ Fulfill your 
promise ” e seemed to hear the words re- 
peated again; then, gradually, the words 
died away, leaving behind a mysterious 
but exhilarating effect. I was unspeaka- 
bly mystified. It was a living soul speak- 
ing through dead lips ; but the mysterious 


eves 


message had its effect —it renewed my 
strength. I gathered together paper, ink, 


and pen, and there, beside my dead wife, 
I sat down to fulfill my promise—to write 
the history of our lives. 


CHAPTER I. 


There are more things in heaven and 

arth than are dreamt of in our philosophy. 
Yes! that is quite true. This world is 
full of strange wonders. Never has man- 
kind stayed in his search for the mysteri- 
ous, and never has he searched in’ vain. 
Some new wonder that Nature hid for 
years, is constantly being brought into the 
every day use of ‘mankind. And so will 
things go on tothe end ; each century show- 
ing what little the last generation knew, 
and how much there is to be learned. 

I also have strange wonders to tell; s 


strange, indeed, that I fear but few will 
believe, though, to speak the truth, it 


matters little to me whether my story is 
believed or not. I only write it simply 
and plainly, and give it to the world, to 
ease my mind, to give me peace. I am 
patiently waiting for that time when the 
Angel of Death will claim me, so that I 
may meet her whose graceful beauty and 
womanly goodness won my love. 

My name is Harry Dunbar. I am an 
English deaf-mute, was born in London, 
_and educated at the Deaf and Dumb Asy- 
lum, Old Kent Road. Some of my old 
_school-fellows I remember to this day ; 
some are dead, but many are still living. 
To the latter I send greeting. Possibly 
they will remember me as a quiet, melan- 
choly lad; one who cared neither for 
amusements or anything else that the other 
boys found pleasure in. The desire of my 
heart was to travel, to see strange lands 
and peoples, and to be with my father. 

I have often wondered what has been the 
fate of my dear old school chums ; if they 
have suffered as I have suffered ; if they 
have also enjoyed exquisite bliss ; or if 
theirs have been lives of peace. Collins, 


Jennings, Gloyn, Gilby, Clarke, Kniverton 
Abley, I remember well. 
ber me ? 


Do they remem- 
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THE SILENT WORKER. 


My father was captain of an English 
merchant ship, trading between Liver] pool 
and various Indian ports. 

I remember well the day he came to take 
me from school. I had appealed to him 
month after month, pleading that he would 
let me accompany him on one of, his voy- 
ages, and now my longed-for wish was to 
be granted. 

My father, it appears, was not going out 
in command of a ship, but was bound for 
India, and thence on an overland journey 
to Cashmere and Thibet, on secret business 
connected with his firm, and as he antici- 
pated being away two or three years, he 
decided to take me with, him. : 

We left Liverpool on the 9th of May, 

—, and after stopping at various ports sv 
disembark merchandise and take up pas- 


sengers we duly arrived at Bombay, none 
the worse for the sea voyage. 
It is not my intention to give the reader 


a detailed account of our journeyings; 
suffice it 10 say that, having completed his 
business transactions in Bombay, my father 
and | journeyed overland to Allahabad, 
where we stayed a few weeks, to my ex- 
quisite delight ; it was fairyland to me, the 
relization of my dreams ; from thence we 
crossed to Lucknow, a place that is well 
known to the lovers of English history ; 


She scemed to be renewed with strength which enabled her 


like a lot of sheep, and there was quite a 
babble of ~oices, although I heard them 
not; I could see their wild gestures ; ail 
seemed to me to be speaking ‘at the same 
time. Suddenly, and without warning, 
there sprang from behind one of the fur- 
ther shops a powerful, broad-shouldered 
man, a perfect giant in stature, and as dark 
as a negro. “Leaping over one of the 
smaller stalls, he bounded after the thief 
as if his very life depended on the capture 
of the man. 

Then followed oue of the most excited 
chases I have ever witnessed : never before 
or since have I seen men so fleet of foot. 
Before many moments had passed the 
giant returned leading his prisoner by the 
neck, and as soon as he reached us he 
lifted his huge fist and felled the thief to 
the ground, and there he lay as if com- 
pletely stunned, while this powerful giant 
stood over his fallen enemy with flashing 
eyes and quivering muscles. 

A momentary silence settled over the 
little group of witnesses. 

I looked up at this Hercules in amaze- 
ment, as I well might, for he was a man 
quite eight feet high, with large sparkling 
eves, bushy evebrows, black beard, long 
ebony hair, a huge scar right across his 
high forehead, and another smaller, yet 


to rise tn 


on her fingers the beautiful scene before her.—Page 13. 


Karachi, 
the ship took us—across the Arabian Sea 
to Mecha; from Mecha, after but a few 
days’ stay, we went on to Mecca. The 
wonderful sights I saw there would alone 
filla volume. But Mecca holds a place in 
my memory for other important reasons. 
It was here, in this famous 
old Arabian city, that a very remarkable 
adventure hapvened, the particulars of 
which I reserve for another chapter. 


CHAPTER II. 


One morning early, while rambling 
round the market-place, purchasing little 
nick-nacks and novelties which we thought 
would prove of interest to the friends’ at 
home in dear old England, I noticed ‘a tall, 
thin, dark-eved, scowling fellow continual- 
ly following us from st: Ul to stall ; but as I 
believed he was simply waiting for an 
opportunity to beg (the place literally 
swarms with beggars of every description), 
I did not attach much import: ince to his 
presence, though once or twice [ certainly 
did endeavor to draw my father’s attention 
to the man, but being interested in his little 
purchases, he apparently did not observe 
my gestic ulations. Presc tly, witha rapid 
dash, the agile Arabian had snatched the 
purse from my father’s hand, and was fly- 


ing across the market-place at a tremendous | 


pace. To me there appeared but scant 
chance of capturing lim, or evel seeing 
that purse again. The stallholders, mer-| 
chants and buyers flocked round my father 
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-and then through Delhi and Multana on to! very disfiguring, scar across his right cheek. 
where we took ship—or rather | 


Altovether he w: 
ful, at the same sane most ugly, 
eyes had ever looked upon. 

After glancing down at his captive several 
times, this strange being came forward 
and restored the stolen purse. My father 
shook the man gratefully by the hand, and 
in the Jowery language of the East thank- 
ed him; but to our surprise he shook his 
head, and pointed first to his ears and then 
to his lips. Then like a flash of lightning 
the truth d: — upon me : the man was, 
like myself, a deaf-mute. [I immediately 


s about the most power- * 
man my 


| procceded, by a few simple signs, to con- 


vey the thanks of my father for the service 
he had rendered us, at the same time tell- 
ing him that Lalso was a deaf-mute. 

His delight seemed unbounded ; he took 
my hands in his, pressed them, laughed, 
caught me up in his powerful arms, press- 
ed me affectionately to his heart, and then 
knelt down at my feet, to the amazement, 
and I may as well 
amusement of the spectators. 


While this litthe drama was going on, 


the thief took advantage of the situation 


and quictly disappeared, which, of course, 
was very fortunate for him. Our new 
friend, whose name, by the way, was 
Akalabo, expressed a wish to go in pursuit. 
At the request of my father I induced him 
to remain with us; having secured our 
property, it was not our ‘wish to punish 
the man any further. 

We stay ed in Mecca some months after 
this little adventure ; 


hed and describe 


acknowledge it, the. 
ren is 6. No hypothesis has as yet been 


scarce a day passing 
| without I paid a visit to Akalabo, or that | 


ie visited me. We became firm friends. 
He accompanied me to all the most inter- 
esting places of the city and district, and 
repeatedly endeavoured to tell me his his- 
tory ; but to my sorrow I could not under. 
stand, he being an uneducated mute, a 
foreigner, and “only able to use the most 
familiar of signs. I, however, with much 
difficulty, gathered the information, from 
his imperfect signs, that Mecca was not his 
“home ; he had come “from the mount- 
nins.” On enquiring of merchants I learn- 
ed further, that some years back he came 
into the city footsore, hungry, and bleed- 
ing from several wounds. They had tried 
and tried again to extract from him the 
reason of his awful plight, but. had never 
succeded in doing so. One of the mer- 
chants took compassion on him, and made 
a servant of the poor fellow. At the death 
of this generous merchant, Akalabo be- 
came a kind of odd man, doing jobs here 
and there, having no master, yet being 
everybody’s willing servant ; he was thus 
employed at the time of our adventure, 
When I told Akalabo that we should 
shortly leave Mecca, he became melancholy 
could not be induced to touch any food, 
and for days together would mope about 
conversing with no one ; and at times ex- 


hibiting the most heart-rending signs of 
grief. Sodownhearted and melancholy 


did he become as the time drew near 
for our departure that my father pro- 
posed that he should accompany us. 
It is beyond the power of my pen to 
express the delight of this faithful fel- 
low when I made known to him my 
father’s kindly decision. 

kad: so dear old Akalabo accom- 
panied us on all our wanderings, shar- 
ing our pleasures and _ perils, taking 
little of the former and most of. the 
latter, and proved to be a faithful, du- 
tiful, and loving servant. In fact, had 
we never had the good fortune to meet 
him, this history would never have been 
written. 


That Akalabo was passionately fond 
of me I could no longer doubt, and.I in 
turn learned to to love him, in spite of 
his ugliness, for to me he was a hero. 


During our travels I had taught him 
to understand numerous English words, 
not only by signs but when written, I 
also taught him to use the rev olver,and 
he soon became a capital marksman, 
taking great delight in hisown improve- 
ment. 

Together we travelled through Riy- 
ado,Hazel, Basrao, and then across Per- 
sia into Turkestan, stoppingat Sarakhs, 
Bokhara, and Khiva. From the last- 
named place we travelled slowly until 
we reached the Thian Shan Mountains, 
where it was our intention to remain a 
short period, at the expiration of which 
the outskirts of Thibetwas to be our des- 
tination. QOurstay here however. was very 
short indeed, for at this never-to-be-for- 
gotten place I had an irreparable loss. 
My father was murdered by a band of 
Chinese robbers. 


[To te continued, } 
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Translated for THE SILENT WORKER. 


Relation Between Deaf-Muteness and 
the Birth- Rate or Death Rate. 


Those cases of wedlock which have 
produced deaf-mute offspring are found to 
possess a high degree of fruitfulness. 

In the district around Magdeburg, in 


eases of children born deaf, there was an 


average of 5.09 births to a family, while 
in cases of families with children that 
afterward became deaf, the average was 
found to be 5.68. In Saxony, the average 
birth-rate in families with deaf-mute child- 


put forward to explain that connection{be- 
tween deaf-muteness and the birth-rate. 
It might be a mere coincidence, since deaf- 
muteness is more frequently met with 
among the poorer classes where likewise 
the birth-rate is ordinarily greatest. 
Between deaf-muteness ‘and the death- 
‘ate another striking likeness has been seen 
to exist.. M. Lemke- obtained the follow- 
ing resuits to his studies of the case in 
Mecklenburg:. 
“Out of 1000 children of ordinary Seniliten: 
19? died in the first year of their age, while 


out of 1000 children of families that had 
produced deaf-mutes, the deaths during the 
first year amounted to 206.” 

Rubin and Westergaard have found that 
in Denmark the death-rate is greatest 
where births are more numerous: in fact, 
that both bear a direct proportion to each 
other.—Dr. H. Mygind, Copenhagen, in L. 
Educazione det Sordomuti, Sienna, Italy. 


You Can Get it at 
Kaufman’s: 


Plants 
That 

Grow 
Themselves 


ARE THE PLAN'S TO BUY. 

A few people like difficult things to 
grow, the majority. don't. If you 
want an abundance of fine flowers without 
an abundance of trouble in growing them, 


get the best Hardy Perennials 
from a hardy climate. Over 600 
kinds (Plants, Bulbs, Vines, 


Shrubs, ete.) are described in my Cata- 


logue. Free to all who pay the postage 
(2c). Last year’s patrons will get it with- 


out asking. 


F. H. HORSFORD, 
CHARLOTTE, Vt. 


MANUAL 
ALPHABET CARDS. 


50 cards (with or without name) 26 cents 
100 cards (with or without name) 50 cents 
Sent to any address on receipt of price. 
Address : 7 
THE SILENT WORKER, 
Trenton, N. J. 
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Agents to sell our new book, Dietion- 
ary of United States History, by 


Prof. J. FRANKLIN JAMESON. 


Needed by 


evcry teacher, pupil, and family : indorsed 


by press and public. 

books per week. 

made general agents. Big Pax. 
PURITAN PUBLISHING CO., Boston, Mass 


Agents selling fifty 
Successful agents will be 
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W.B. HARISON, 


CHARTS EQ FIFTH AVE 
GLOBES OW N. Y. CITY 


BE SURE 


and buy yourclothing atthe American 
Clothing & Tailoring Co., 3 East 


State St., cor. Warren. Clothing to order 


if desired; pants to measure, $3, $4, and 


5. 


Coat and vest, $10. and up to order 


CAVEATS, TRADE MARKs 
COPYRIGHTS. 


CAN I OBTAIN A PATENT? Fora 
promot answer and an honest opinion, write to 

UNN & CO., who have had nearly fifty years’ 
experience inthe patent business. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. A Handbook of In- 
formation concerning Patents and how to ob- 
tain them sent free. Also a catalogue of mechan- 
ical and scientific books sent free. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
spettes noticein the Scientific American, an 
thus are brought widely before the public with- 
out cost to the inventor. This splendid panet. 
issued weekly, elegantly illustrated, has Le ar the 
largest circulation of any scientific work in the 
world. ayear. Sample copies sent free. 

eens Edition, monthly, $2.50a year. Single 
copies, ‘2: cents. Every number contains beau- 
tiful plates, in colors, and photographs of new 
houses, with plans, enabling builders to show the 
latest designs and secure contracts. Address 

MUNN & CO., NEW YORK, 361 BROADWAY: 


Se ww yd ~) 
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DEXTEG o..0 . ..., inc p. Capital, $1,000,000. 
BES? &'°.50 sii10E IN THE WORLD. 
«4 dollur suveu is a dollar earned.” 

This Ladies’ Solid French Dongola Kid But- 
ton Boot delivered free anywhere in the U.S., on 
receipt of Cash, Money Order, 
or Postal Note for $1.50. 
Equals every way the boots 
rold in all retail stores for 
$2.50. We make this boot 
ourselves, therefore we guar- 
, Zn «ntee the jit, style and wear, 

44 ond if any one is not satistied 
iY we will refund the money 
yee pm, or send another pair. Opera 
J», Toe or Common Sense, 

7», widths C, D, E, & EE, 
‘Ln sizes 1 to 8 and half 
™sizes. Send your size: 


<<< 


J mm we will fit you. 

S i go Illustrated 
wt Se ies Cata- 
eS BZ Yj logue 
ee FREE 


DEXTER SHOE [0., osros. arass: 


Special terms to Dealers. 


R'I-P-A:N'S 
The modern stand- 
ard Family Medi- 
Cures the 
common every-day 
ills of humanity. 


cine: 


ONE GIVES RELIEF. 


“EDUCATIONAL LEAF CABIN 
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CiOSED. 


wund Maps, 
any kind. 


TRENTON, - - 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


New Jersev School-Church 
Furniture Co. 


OPEN. 


(Patent applied for.) 


A New Device for School Use, in which can be 
mounted for preservation and use, specimens of Pen Work, 
Charts, Clippings, Photographs or 


Illustrations of 


- NEW JERSEY. 


Write for Circular and Prices, also Catalogue of School 
Furniture. | 
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THE NEW JERSEY 
State Normal and Model Schools. 


THE NORMAL SCHOOL 


Is a professional School, devoted to the 
preparation of teachers for the Public 
Schools of New Jersey. 

Its course involves a thorough knowledge 
of subject matter, the faculties of mind, 
and how so to present that subject matter as 
Lo conform to the laws of mental development. 


THE MODEL SCHOOL 


Is a thorough Academic Training School, 
preparatory to college, business or the draw- 
ing-room., 

The schools are well provided with ap- 
paratus for all kinds of work, laboratories, 
manual training room, gymnasium, &e. 

The cost per vear for boarders, including 
board, washing, tuition, books, &e., is from 
$154 to $160 for those intending to teach, 
and $200 for others. 

The cost for day pupils is four dollars a 
vear for cost of books for those intending to 
teach, and from $26 to $58 per year, accord- 
ing to grade, for those in the Model. 

The Boarding Halls are lighted by gas, 
heated by steam, well ventilated, provided 
with baths and the modern conveniences. 
The sleeping rooms are nicely furnished and 
very Cosy. 

For further particulars apply to the Prin- 
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cipal, 
J. M. GREEN. 
oneal 
DRMAS ADK 


‘¢Neither is a dictionary a bad book to read,’’ wrote Emerson. 


‘¢ There is no cant in it, no excess of explanation, and it 
is full of suggestion,—the raw material of 
possible poems and histories.’’ 


The Century Dictionary 


is a delightful book to read. Many of its defini- 
tions are essays in themselves, presenting in full 
and concise form the latest facts and deductions 
in science and art, religion and politics. No such 
great reference-book has ever before been given « 
to the world. 


Its ultimate use in every family 
of culture is inevitable. The 
Dictionary itself is indispensable. 


Will you allow the year to pass 
without becoming a shareholder 
in this great enterprise? By our 


Instalment Plan 


you may begin to enjoy the use of the Dictionary a¢ once, paying only a small sur 
down. ‘We want every reader of this paper to at least investigate the subject ot 
owning this splendid book. Write to us and learn how favorable are the terms upon- 


which it is sold. (G ' a niseiiidatien 

(five 2-cent stamps) we will send you the Deautiiul pam- 
For 10 cents phlet of specimen pages,—an interesting book in itself, 
with a hundred pictures. It is worth owning whether you want to buy the Dictionary 
or not. The ten cents just covers the cost. 


Address THE CENTURY CO., 33 E. 17th St., New York. 
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BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 
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~E. B. SKELLENGER, M_D.. 
DRUGS AND MEDICINES, 


Prescriptions carefully compounded from the 
best material. 


Cor. Hamilton Ave. & Hudson St., 
TRENTON, N. J. 


(50 TO 
CONVERY & WALKER, 


129 North Broad St., 
fand see the largest line of Furniture and 
Carpets in the city, 


STOLLS 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
SPORTING GOODS & 
Outdoor Sports 


CS Amusements. 


30 East State St. 


GAMIES, 


TRENTON 
HARDWARE «.. CO. 


(Successors to Dunn Hardware and Paint Co.) 


Hardware, House-Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, 
Heaters, Ranges, Stoves, Grates, 
Tiles, Wood and Slate Mantels, 

Tin Roofing, Gas Fixtures, 

Oil Cloths, &c., &c. 


13 E. State St. TRENTON, N. J. 


Do you know 
HOTTEL 
Sells the best $1.50 and $2.00 Derby in the 
city, also a full line of fine Hats, 
College Caps, &c. 


33 Mast State St. 


THE LACE WEB SPRING. 
(Patented August 12, 1884.) 


This Bed Spring is the most complete ever offer- 
ed tothe public. Itis guaranteed to stand a pres- 
sure of 2000 pounds. Forsimplicity, beauty, com- 
fort ardurability, it has no equal. There is no 
wood, chains, hooks, or rivets used in its construc- 
tion. Handled by all first-class furniture dealers. 
Manufactured exclusively by the 


TRENTON SPRING MATTRESS CO., 
'TRHENTON, N.J. 


EYES “sana! 
AT APPLEGATE’S 


STATE & WARREN STS., 
TRENTON, N.J. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


JOHN C. DEMMERT 


(Successor to Chas. Stakeman.) 


Watches, Diamonds 
and Jewelry, 


Repairing of all kinds promptly 
attended to. 


23 EAST STATE STREET, 


TRENTON, N. J. 


FOR | 
ARTISTIC at reasonable 
PHOTOGRAPHS rates. 
Coto 
KRAUCH’S 
306 East State St. 
: Three doors East of Stockton St. 
vt Fas 


New Jersey State School for Deat-Mutes. 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Bonp V. THOMAS, Millville. 
GEORGE A. Frey, . , Camden. 
J. BINGHAM WoopWARD., Bordentown. 


Srias R,. Morse, Atlantic City. 


JAMES DESHLER, New Brunswick. 


T. Frank APPLEBY, Asbury Park. 


STEVEN C. LARISON, Hackettstown. 
STEVEN PEIRSON, Morristown. 
Francis Scort, . Paterson. 
JosEPH P. COOPER, Rutherford. 
JAMES M. SEYMOUR, Newark. 
JAMES 8S. Hays, Newark. 


WitiiaAM R. BARRICKLO, Jersey City. 


EvAN STEADMAN, Hoboken. 

sENJAMIN A. CAMPBELL, Elizabeth. 

JAMES OWENS, Montelair. 
Ofticers of The Board. 


JAMES S. Hays, President. 

Nicuonas M. Burier, Vice-President. 
Apptson B. PoLaAnp, Secretary. 
WintutramM S. Hancock, Treasurer School 
for Deaf-Mutes. 


-Miss Emma L. BILBEE, 


OFFICERS AND TEACHERS. 
PRINCIPAL, 
WESTON JENKINS, A.M. 
STEWARD, 
THOMAS F. HEARNEN. 
MATRON, 
MRS. LAURENCIA F. MYERS. 
SUPERVISOR OF BOYS, 

B. H. SHARP. 
ASSISTANT SUPERVISOR, 
MISS ANNA C. FITZPATRICK. 
SUPERVISOR OF GIRLS; 

MRS. LOLA M. SWARTZ. 


ATTENDING PHYSICIAN, 
WILLIAM 8. LALOR, M.D. 
NURSE, 

MRs. ELIZABETH V. SMITH. 
, ere 
Teachers of Academic Department. 

RownLaANnp B. Liuoyp, A.B. 

Miss Viroernra Il. Bunrine, 
Mrs. Rosa KEELER, 

Miss Estre.t.ie Dey. 

Miss Frorence A. Brown. 

Miss ADELAIDE A. HENDERSHOT. 
Miss Martua C. KINCAIDE. 


Industrial Department. 


Mrs. Frances H. Porter, Drawing 
GEORGE 8S. Porter, Printing 


Carpentering 
Shoemaking 
Sewing 


M. GrauHamM HAL.ock, 
WALTER WHALEN, 


TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


HE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR 

DraF-MUTEs, established by act approv- 
ed March 31st, 1882, offers its advantages on 
the following conditions: The candidate 
must be a resident of the State, not less 
than eight nor more than twenty-one years 
of age. deaf, and of sufficient physical 
health and intellectual capacity to profit by 
the instruction afforded. The person mak- 
ing application for the admission of a child 
asa pupil is required to fill out a blank form, 
furnished for the purpose, giving necessary 
The 


application must be accompanied by a cer- 


information in reward to the ease. 


lificate from a county judge or county 
clerk of the county, or the chosen free- 
holder or township clerk of the township, 
or the mayor of the city, where the appli- 
cant resides, also a certificate from two 
of 


tificates are printed on the same sheet: 


freeholders the county. These cer- 
with the forms of application, and are 
accompanied by full directions for fill- 
ing them out. Blank forms of application 
and any desired information in regard to 
the school, may be obtained by writing to 
the following address : 
Weston Jenkins, A.M., 


Trenton, N. J. Principal. 


PATENT ELASTIC FELT MATTRESSES 


Used by this institution, and thousands of others, and made solely by 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 16 ELIZABETH ST., N. Y. CITY. 


GUARANTEED NEVER TO MAT OR PACK, VERMIN PROOF AND NON-ABSORBENT. 
SUPERIOR TO HAIR IN EVERY RESPECT. 


‘Lo anyone sending us this advertisement will sell one double mattress for $12.00 


CHURCH CUSHIONS, WROUGHT IRON BEDSTEADS, WOVE WIRE MATTRESSES, 


Subscribe for “The Silent Worker’ 


Ca 


The only regularly Illus- Y 
trated paper for the | 5O 
Deaf in the U.S. 
eaf in i 


“Quality, not Quantity.’’ 


CENTS A YEAR |i 


Every issue bright and 
interesting. The _ in- 
telligent Deaf read it* 
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